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ACANCIES for PU PILS.— There is now a 
VACANC x for a RESIDENT PUPIL at UNIVERSITY 

* HOSPITAL, Arrangements are made soas to enable 

‘sce and complete his medical edue ation 

ing his appre nuceship, and unde rvery favourable cireum- 
» is also a VACANCY for a NON- RESIDE NT 

lication to be made to the Apothecary at the 


oze Hospital. July 16, 1841, 


Mepie AL EDUCATION.—There is now a 
VACANCY FOR AR Sees NT HOUSE PUPIL in the 
Establishment of a married MEDICAL GENTI ag AN. who is 
ularly authoviz d Lecturer ronnected w a Medical 
The Medical Education of the Pup sili is carefully super- 
jntended. mple opportunities are afforded for acquiring a 
knowle’ ~dge ot every branch of the profession, and being pre- 
pare d for the examinations atthe Apothecaries’ Hall, the Royal 
Coll-ge of Surgeons, and London University. Parents and Guar- 
dians way make such arrangements, that the entire expense of 
Lectures, Hospital Practice. and necessary residence in London, 
stipulated for in one sum.—For terms apply to 8. 8.8., 13, 
Tottenham-c ourt-road. 





‘To other councries. the postage in addition. 


stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines. — tions for the Stam 
ai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Atheneum Oilice, Lo ¥ bee 


or France, and ot 
poy Sakae, TOOK's cou RT.) 





TH E BRIXTON LODGE. EST: ABLISH- 
MENT. for the BOARD and EDUCATION of YOUNG 
GENTL is MEN. conducted by Mr. SHENSTONE, will be RE- 
OPENED on Thursday, the 29th of July. This Establishment 
is pleasantly situated in the healthful Village of Brixton, four 
miles from ‘London, on the Brighton road. The premises are 
extensive. and well adapted to the purposes of education. ‘The 
Course of lnstraction is comprehensive ; the French Language 
te thy a resident French Master, native of France. A we 
s © ord library isattached to the Establishment. Occasional 
Lecture xiven on Natural Philosophy and Literature, and 
every mes ans used that. are calculated to ensure a sound educa- 
tion.—Brixton Lodge, Brixton, June 29, 1841, 


.OMESTIC EDUCATION.—A Lady, of eulti- 


vated taste and miclinctnal habits, will iy hap 

employ herself in the EDUCATION of TWO YOUNG L PART SS 
as a part of her own family. — to devote her whole attention 
to their improvement. She can undertake their instruction in 
whatever accompli hments may be suitable to their age and 
capabilities, ‘<_— Drawing, French, Italian, Music, Singing, 
and Dancing. ‘Terms 50/. per annum for each Pupil. —Address 
to Mrs. May, Post- ott Randolph-street, Camden ‘Town. 





m0 LECTURERS.—The LECTURESHIPS 
NATURAL PHIL OSO! -HY and CHEMISTRY, in a 
GLASGOW MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, being VACANT, 
jn consequence of the removal of Nin . Reid to the Hi gh 
or averpool, th Committee are ready to receive applica- 
tions for the same. vi he Session usur wily commences in the end 
of October, and terminates in April: both Lec tureships may be 
beld by. one Professor, and the Committee, being anxious to 
secure the services of an efticieut Lecturer, are prepared to offer 
liberal encouragement.—Applications to be made to the Secre- 
tary on or before the 10th of August next. 
North Hanover-street, Glasgow, WM. AMBROSE, 
Secretary. 


6th Jaly. Wil. 
YROVE HOUSE PREPARATORY ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, Bromptén,  Middlesex.—Mrs. W. 
ARNE continues to receive a limited number of YOUNG 
X TLEMEN, from the ages of Four to Ten Years, to instruct 
in the usual branches of Polite and Classical Education, assisted 
hy approved Masters, and invites the attention of Paren ts and 
ians to her system, which interests the Pupil in his studies 
ensures his progress. For the more perfect ace uisition of 
the idiom of the language, a French Attendant is resident in the 
house, which is spacious and replete with every comfort. The 
terms commence from the time of entrance 


DUC ATION, at West Moweser ViILLa, 
rrey.—The Young Ladies are expected to reassemble 
on he meg July 26. MRS. COLE can, from the experience of 
many years, conse ientious!y recommend her system of yor 
tion. Eminent Professors attend from London, assisted by a 
Parisian and other resident Governesses. The house i is spacious, 
situate in the midst of beautifully laid out P easure grounds, 
within sixteen iiles of Londen, and in one of the most healthy 
parts of the Country. — Prospectuses may be had of Mrs. Drew, 
Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn; or of Mrs. Cole, at West 
Mole sey. 











SCOTTISH INSTITUTION 
FOR THe be CATION oe Bs ape NG ) Lapis, 


Mo 

MHE FIG HTH ‘SESSION COMMENCES on 

FRIDAY. the Ist of OC rose 7 next. 

BRANCHES Fl GHT | THE EST. 
1, Elocution and Composi 

and Geography 

2. Junior English Depa 

3. W riting, Arithmetic. 


ABLISHMENT, 
}nr. Graham. 


‘le me nts “of Mr. Finlay Dun. 
Mr. Charles Bespitt. 


Cc wei les Poe 

6. Pianoforte ...... we 
. Drawing and Perspecti seeeeeee G, Simson, R.S. 

8. Mz athe era Astronomy “and the }George Lees, A. 4 


Ise of the Globes «.--sceseeeeeeeees 

9, French Language and Literature .... Monsieur Duriez. 

10. Italian Langu: age and Literature...... Signor Rampini. 

ll. German Language and Literature.... Dr. Kombst. 

12. Dancing and Calisthenics .....-...... Mrs. Lowe. 

LECTURES.—The following < Course wer Lectures extends overa 
" d of Four Years: 

1. Natural Philosophy CinelidiOn ¥ George Lees, A.M. 


AStrONOMY) cocecccccecces 
- Andrew Fyfe, M.D. F.R.S.E. 


- Chemistry, .--++0-- 
3. Natural flistory eoesce 
4. Geology and Mineralogy. - Dr. Murray, F.R.C.S. &c. 
5 a »cient and Modern History _Mr. Graha 
Lady Superintendent....Miss Murray, 46, Moray-place. 
rench Governess.. Mademoiselle Hutin. 
Five E aperionved Assistants for Singing and the Pianoforteare 
regularly engaged, 
FiES—For the whole Session, 211. 
em advance, as follow 


F 
For each of the first Three Quarters 
For the last Quarter of the Session...... 
Pupils not attending the whole Session, e 


ach Quar 
‘or the Use of Instruments for each Pupil attending 
Music, per Quarter 
s Ry Days, ist October, oth” Dece ‘mber,. ist “March, and 
oth 
kach Pupil may attend as many of the Classes as her Parents 
or Guardians may judge proper, and also the Lectures given in 
the Institution. 
Miss Murray. the Lady Superintendent, receives a limited 
nm eo oe of BOARDERS, who attend the Institution. The Young 
adies have the advantage of the instruction of resident French 
jovernesses. ‘Terms :—Under 12 years of age, 40 
years of age, 50 Guineas per annum. 
Several private fainilies also receive Young Ladies as Boarders. 
Terms 40 Guineas, and upwards, per annum. 
It is strongly recommended to enter Pupils at the commence- 
ment of the Session, when the Classes are formed, th 
derive the advantage of guing through the regul 
struction from the beginning. 
The Directors of the Scot a INSTIT 


a first-rate Establishment in the Neighbourhood 

of Portman-square, a few YOUNG LADIES can be 
RECEIVED in addition to the present number. The bouse i is 
noble and most eligibly situated. Professors of eminence are in 
constant attendance, and as three foreign Ladies—German, 
French, and Italian—reside in the house, every facility can_ be 
offered for the rapid attainment of langu uages.—Two Ladies, 
likewise. wishing to complete their studies as parlour boarders, 
or to find accommodation in a family, may enjoy the partial use 
of a drawing-room elegantly (itted up, and commanding a re- 
markably delightful prospect.—For further —_— ulars inquire 
of Messrs. Hatchard, Bookseller, 187, Piccad ly; orif by letter, 
address Y. Z., Post Oflice, Park-terrace, Regent’ samt: 


Just pea’, 100 pages &vo. price 1 
RIFFIN’'S CATALOGUE of CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS, RE-AGENTS, and MINERALS, contain- 
ing Descriptions of nearly 2000 Instruments, illustrated by 480 
ENG RAVINGS s, mostly from Original Drawings. Epited SF JOHN 
J. GRIFF IN, Author of * Chemical Recreations.’ With a List 
of the Prices at which the Apparatvs is sold by hic HARD 
GRIFFIN & CO., Glasgow, by whom the Cata.ocus will be 
sent, post free, on receipt of 2s., with an address. 


AGUERREOTYPE, or PHOTOGENIC 
ees TRAITS, ADELAIDE GALLERY, STRAND. 

AUDET has the pleasure to announce to his friends and 
the a that the Injunction obtained by Mr. Kichard Beard 
was yesterday dissolved by the Lord Chancellor, and that he 
has therefore resumed the taking of Portraits by his improved 
Process at the Adeleise Gallery, Strand. 


_ 22nd July, 18 
OTYPE.—J. PAYNE, Encraver, 











LECT RO 


22, Fleet-street, nearly opposite Chaneery-lane, has THIS 
pay brought out a new form of E pares Sogarstes, price 
129., for copying Medals, Antique Gems, tter Seals, It 
will copy twelve or more at one time, without the present, vobjes: 
tion of fingering the solutions used, by merely immersing the 
subject to be copied in the liquid. Ladies can now ractise this 
useful and entertaining process without soiling their hands. 
‘The Apparatus may be seen in action, and the required instruc- 
tions given to the purchaser. It is acknowledged—by those most 
conversant with this modern Speerery—to be the most compact 
and economical apparatus yet in 

Country friends can have them forwarded; also the prepared 
Moulds, Wax Impressions, Plaster Casts, &c. 


TUDENTS in GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, 
or CONCHOLOGY, can be supplied with an extensive 

assortment of Specimens to illustrate these interesting branches 
of Science, or with + Collections, — ren ed 
and described, at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 50 Guineas each, b: TEN- 
pyghat Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, St 
J. Tennant has Geological Maps, I ammers, Casts of scarce 
Fossils, and some new Leologica Models in Wood, invented by 
'f. Sopwith, Esq. F.G.S., to illustrate the nature of Stratifica- 
tion, Faults, Veins, &e., sold in sets, from 2/. to 5/. each, accom- 
panied with letter-press descriptions; the latter can be had 
separate, price 3s. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 


OF SCIENCE. 
HE ELEVENTH MEETINGof the BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
will be heldin PLYMOUTH, commencing on Thursday, July 29, 
1841, and concluding on W ednesd: ay, August 4. 

Members, and Gentlemen who are desirous of becoming 
Members, may, on their arrival, obtain in the Reception Rooms, 
at the Royal Hotel, Plymouth, and the Koyal Hotel, Devonport, 
References to Lodgings, aud all other seqeiets information, on 
and after Monday, July 26, from 8 a.m. to 6 P.M. 

First-class Steamers for Plymouth and Devonport leave 
LONDON, pore srengete Wharf, Wednesdays and Saturdays; 
SOUTHAMP ‘Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays; 

DUBLIN, \ ee sdis ys and Saturdays; 

i ALMOUTH, Mondays, Thursdays, and Fridays. 

veral Coaches daily from London to Plymouth and Devon- 
port: from 21 to 25 hours. 

*.R.S. General Treasurer. 
.R.S. Secretary to the Council. 


TO pe A AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 


Just published, 

H E CATALOGUES 
of SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S extensive Subscription 
Library, Conpurt-sTREeT, HANOVER-sQuARE. With a view 
of meeting the increasing demand for works of a more valuable 
and standard character than are usually found in Circulating 
Libraries, the Proprietors have very considerably augmented 
their collection in History, Biocrapny, Divinity, BELLES 
Letrres, Monat AND PoLiTicaL Puitosopny, Voyacrs 
Travers, &c. Every NEW PUBLICATION of interest i is added 
peng ate aa it appears; and to assist subscribers in the choice 





time on the roa 
JOUN T. 








oti 
insti‘uted a NORMAL SC HOOL FOR GOVERNESSES, Fe . 
for the course of six months, commencing Ist Nove: fiber, 6 
Guineas. 
Prospectuses, coataining full jatermation, Shen requested, 
sent free to any part of the kingdom 
All letters to be addressed to Mr. Legs, the Secretary, 


of new works, an an alstie al list is published monthly, entitled 

‘Tue Ligrary Crneucar,’ whieh is furni ished g ratuitously. 
| The terms of subscription for the supply of Book Societies and 
| Families thronghout England, Scotland and Ireland, may be had 
| gra otis ~ b pagt free, on apples ation to a Saunders & Otley, 
Conduit-stree 


Pau whom m 
WIN TS ‘ror THE FORMATION OF ‘Book SOCIETIES, 


Junk published, vat 4 tand 5. . Vork-street, Covent-anrden, 
ENRY G, BOHN’s GUINEA CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS, in one remarkably thick volume avo. extend- 
ing to 2,100 pages, half-hound red morocco, with flexible back, 
It comprehenids above three hundred. thousand volumes, in every 
department of Literature and the Fine Arts. and in most Lan- 

uages. and is the largest assortment ever offered for sale by a 
Bookseller. Moderate prices are affixed to all the fine and 
curious books, and reduced prices to most of the moderu publi- 
cations ; and upwards of five thousand bibti iographical netices 
are interspersed. There are few books of importance, old or 
new, English or foreign, but what may be procured from the 
Advertiser, whose aoe k is daily increasing. 

The price of the Catalogue will be allowed to gentlemen 
making purchuses to the extent of 2 rit will be retunded on 
return of the Catalogue within six months. 

Pustic Linrariks and Literary Institutions in all parts of 
the world may obtain the Catalogue gratis, on applying for it by 
post, with instructions bow to send it. 

Asthere are several firms similar in name, please to observe 
the address, and to preveut jmisti s. 

HENRY G. BOHN’S GUINEA CATALOGUE, 
4 AND 5, YORK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 





Sales Oy Auction. 
SOUTUGATE'S ROOMS. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, — TU ESDAY, July 27, and follo: wing day, at 1 o'clock 
wrecive 

VALUA BLE COLLECTION of MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS in all departments of Literature; 
among which are, Biblia Sacra Polyglotta Waltoni, 8 vols.a very 
fine copy— Lodge’ s Portraits, russia extra—Montfaucon, L’ Anti- 
quité expliquée et representée en Figures, et Supplement, &ec, 

20 vols.—Smith’s Antiquities of Westmin ster—Coney's Architec- 

tural Beauties of Europe—Ciuvres de Moliére, 6 vols.—Histoire 

de Polybe, par Thuillier, 6 vols.—Théatre de P. Corneille » vols 
calf gilt—C Zuvres de Racine, 3 vols. —Hakewill’ ‘8 History. of 

Windsor, L.p.—Rogers's Italy, morocco—Lewis's Topographical 

Dictionary of England and Wales, 4 vols. —Home's * Tacitus, 

Livius, Cesar, Ovid, Sallust, 16 vols.—Gentleman's Magazine, 

from the commencement, 175 vols. with Indexes. &c.—Beauties 

of England and Wales, 26 vols. calf Y “aad alpy’s Delphin and 

Variorum Classics, 185 vols. L.p.; &c. 

May be viewed, and C: 1. had. 


And FRID 
An EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of BOOKS 


in QUIRES, &c. in = se tet of Literature. 


. in a few days, 
A VERY VALUABLE ‘and EXTENSIVE 
COLLECT ION of COPPEKPLATES, after celebrated Ancient 


and Modern Masters, engraved “d by i the most esteemed Artists. 


Messrs. S. & SON respe: Mfally ¢ announce that they have re- 
ceived soctractsons from the Assignees. of Messrs. BANCKES & 
CO, Booksellers, to SELL BY AUCTION their, extensive 
STOCK | IN TRADE; comprising la arye quantities of Modern 
Publications, and Valuable Worksin all Branches of Literature. 

atalogues will be forwarded to Country Booksellers on uppli- 
cation to Messrs, S. & Son, at their Offices, No. 22, Fleet-street. 

*,* Liberal accommodations offered on Property ; and large 
or small Collections of Books, Prints, &c., promptly disposed of 
by Public Competition. 


FINE MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES.—To Noblemen, Gentle- 
men, and Architects, or Builders concerned in the erection 
of first-class Buildings.—A Collection of Sculpture and Sta- 
tuary and coloured Marble Chimney-pieces, recently carved 
from the richest Coaigne of the pefiod of Francis L. aud Louis 
pA abe € ——— ‘rench Sculptors, but adapted to the size 


PESSES: FF ‘OSTER & SON are instructed by 
he importer to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, a 
large building at the bottom of Newton- wy Haters, . on 
THUR SDAY, Aueust 5, at Twelve for One. a COLLE of 
yh ap MAKB LE CHIMNEY PIECES, just an — 
Paris, comprising several in statuary and c oloured marble of an 
unusual and costly character. ‘The most celebrated quarries of 
the continent, and the best of the French sculptors, have en- 
riched this collection. Also an equestrian figure of Charles I., 
two life-size Ecyptian figures, and a variety of Groups, Figures, 
Busts, Vases. T'azzas, &c.—On view three days prior. when Cata- 
logues, with the admeasurement of the chimney-pieces, will be 
ly pod jpay be had of Messrs. Foster, 14, Greek~-street, and 
4, Pall Mall 











HE ! AUSTR ALASIAN, COLONIAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY COM- 
PANY. Capital £200,000. In 2,000 Shares. 


Edw. Barnard, aaa F.R.S 
Henry buckle, Es 

John Henry C. Cote ; Esq. 
Gideon Colquhoun, jun. Esq. Capt. Sir James 8 
John Edwards Lyall, Esq. William Walker, Esq. 

ASSURANCES may be effected with this company at un- 
usually favourable rates affording every variety of accommoda- 
tion to the assured; Participation in profits, ascending and de- 
scending scales of premium, permission to retain one-third of 
the premium, which is charge: as a debt against the policy, 
tables for the assurance of a sum payable in the event of death 
to the executors of the assured, or to himself upon the attain- 
ment of the ages of 45, 50, or 60. 

TO EMIGRANTS TO THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES 
in particular, this company offers the advantages of permission 
to proceed to, to reside in, and to return from those colonies 
without extra premium ; and to pay their premiums and obtain 
a settlement of their claims in those colonies. 

ANNUITIES.—The plan which has been adopted by this 
company of investing a portion of its funds in the Australasian 
colonies, at a rate of interest much higher than can be obtained 
with security in England, enables it to offer more advantageous 
terms to annuitants than can be offered with safety by ‘other 
companies which invest their funds in English securities, 

TABLES OF PREMIUMS for assurances on the lives of 
officers engaged in_civil or in ne val or military service in the 
East Indies, may be seen at he. of pe es a the company, 126, 
Bishopsgate-street, corner of Corn! y order of the board, 

CHRIS TOPHER’ cou SINS, Accountant, 


“ “he irles E. Mangles, eae 
J.B. Monte efiore, Esq. 


tavensha . 
tirling,R. N. 
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BANK of AUSTRALIA, London 
Office, =< is a Beent-cinent. 


ienjamin E. Lindo, Esq. 

. Edward Mangles, as. 
John William isuckie, Esq. ch hrist. Rawson, Esq. Halifax 
James John Cummins, Esq Thos. Sands, Esq. Ltperpesl 
Roht.Gardner, Esq. ‘Manchester — Bogle Smith, 
John Gore, Esq. a Ruddell Todd, 


George Carr Glynn, Esq. ~ Tobn hy ~ Esq. 
James John Cummins, Esq 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, “Mills & Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Bartlett & Beddome. 
Secretary—Samuel Jackson, Esq. 
Colonial Inspector—Jobn Cuoningham Maclaren, Esq. 
The Directors of this Bank GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT, 
which are not transferable, or Bills at thirty days’ sight on their 


§ LAUNCESTON 
BATHURST CAMPBELL TOWN; 
HOBART TOWN MELBOURNE, PORT Path IP. 
And also negotiate approved Bills on the Colonies at thirty, 
sixty, and ninety days sign. the terms for which may be o' 
tained at their Office. Bills at thirty days’ sight and Letters of 
Credit on New Zealand at par. 

Bills on the Australian Colonies transmitted for collection at 
the usual charge. By order of the Boar 
SAMUEL JAC KSON, See: retary. 


DROMOTER LIFE E and 


U NION 


George fife ie fee, Hine . 
Robert B 





ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Established i in 1826. 
Direct 
bd m. Goodenough Hayter, Esq. Robert Palk, Esq 
Charles Johnston, Esq. .P. | John Louis earnest, Esq. 
Johu Tow Samuel Smith, Esq. . 
John G. Shav $. | Le Marchant Thomas, E 
Trustees—Jobn Deacon, “s¢ ohn G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. oReSey 
Charles Johnston, eo 
The leading advantages of this Oflice are—A low rate of Pre- 
mium without profits, or an incre ased Tate of Premium with 
partic ipation in the protits of the Oilice. 
he following are the annual Premiums seated for the 
assurance of 100/, on a healthy life in either case 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 
Age 20] 12, 11s. 8d. | 30! 2d. 29, 2d. | 40] 20. 178. Od. 
WITH PROF?!TS. 





|50| 42. Os. Sd. 





w ‘e quinquennially - 
rt -e annual premiums shall have bee on “paid; 
-s can receive their bonuses in a present sum, or have 
i A. in augm¢ ntation of their Policies, or in reduction 

Premiums, Assurers may contract to pay their 

in one sum, in a given number of payments, 

varly,or quarterly payments, or on the asce nd- 
scale, _ Ollie ers in the Army and Navy 


ead | suc o as are going he send the limits of 
Assured at moderate Rates. Policy holders Ses ig 
tend the General Meetings, at which the Auditors re port annu- 
ally the state of the Company's s -rospectuses and all 
necessary information may be obt dat the Office 

MIC He AL: L SAW ARD, Secretary. 


NITED KIN {GDO M LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterleo-place. Pall Mall, London. 
Division of Protits among the Assured, 
Honorary Presidents, 
{ Earl Somers 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


farl of Errol 
arl of Courtown 
arl Leven and Melville 
N 
Earl of Stai 
Directors—James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
William Plasket, Esa, Deputy Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charl os Bowes Ss, 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. | Ht. De Castro, Esq. 
Morton Balmanno, Esq. yarles Graham, Esq. 
Edward Boyd, Esq. Resident. f Charles Maitland, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assistant | | John Ritchie, Esq. 

Resident. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security, from an ample capital. and only Fr 
when an insurance is for the whole period of life, one-half of the 
very moderate premiums to be paid for the first five years after 
the date of the policy; the other half may remain, subject to 
the payment of interest at 5 per cent. annually, to be deducted 
at death, or may be previously paid off at convenience. 

It obviously becomes easy for a person of very moderate in- 
come to secure, by this arrangement, a provision ‘for his family ; 
and should he at any time, after effecting the insurance, suc- 
ceed to or acquire a fortune, he may relinquish his policy, 
having only paid one-balf the premiums for the first five years, 
instead of the whole, as in all other Companies. 

us aman of 25 years old may, by an annual payment of 
28/. 16s. 3d the first five years, and afterwards the full pre- 
mium, 572. 1 6d. yearly, secure to his widow and_ children at 
his death payme no less than 3,000/., subject only to the de- 
duction of 144/. 1s. 3d., being the amount of premium unpaid. 

On the Ist of July, the Board of Directors added 2 per C ent. 
per annum as a bonus to those assured on the partic ipating pian 
trom the dates of their policies, thus appropriating 20. a year as 
an addition to every policy for 1000/. ‘The tollowmg Table will 

show the amount of the bonus on policies since the commence- 
ment of the Company in Mare bh 1834 
sum Assored, ‘ime Assure “a 
£1000 6 Years, 10 Months 
1000 6 Years 1: 20 0 
1000 5 Yeu rs . 100 0 
1000 4 Years 80 0 
ooo 3 60 0 
1000 = ; 40 0 
1000 e- | Year 20 

This © ompany holds out in various other respects great in- 
ducements to the public. When such fac ilities are aflorded, it 
is clearly a moral duty in every parent who is not possessed of 
a fortune, but of an income, however moderate, to insure his 
life for a sum which ma yielc ia comsteereoye provision for his 
family. RATES Or PREMIL 
Age = ‘Without Profits, £1 " 5 With Prolits #3 : TI in pez cent. 

. 310 


adde 4 - Policy. 
£1 4 


oo o 2191 ee o 3 3 do. 

ee 50 > ¥ oe . 414 5 do. 

«- 69 615 3 oe . 617 9 do. 

Insurances may be effected on lives however far advanced, and 
the half credittor five years is found particularly convenient on 
such insurances. Annuities are granted on very. liberal terms. 
For the convenience of parties residing in the city, they may 
make their appearance and pass the medical examination 
before the agent, Edward Frederick ‘tecke Esq. 4, Scot’s-yard, 
Bush-lane, Cannon-street, and J. F. Goude, Esq. ae 9, 
Old Jewry. Every information will be afforded on application 
to the Resident Director, Edward Boyd, Esq. of No. 8, Waterloo- 
place. Proposals may be accepted on Wednesday at 3 o'clock, 
and any day at half-past 2 o'clock, when Frederick Hale Thomp- 
son, Esq. the Company’sSurgeon,isin attendance to give despatch 
to the business. PATRICK M ACINTYRE, Secretary. 





the y may not hav e the means of protecting 





ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
N OTICE.—Inrenssr, at the rate of Four per 
nt. per annum upon the Paid-up C a ital of this Asso- 
ciation, to the 24th June last, will become YABLE on an 


after the 29th July, and Proprietors may receive ie same daily | 


at this Office, 147, Strand, near Somerset House; and at 10, 
Rutland-square, Edinburg 
By ne of the Board of Directors. 
15th July, 1841. EDWARD BAYLIS, “Actuary. 
YHE 


WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 

At £. at STMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 

0. 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 
gr trabee es offered by this Asvociation: 

Four-fifths, or 80 percent. of the total profits, are divided among 

the Assured, at intervals of 5 years. 

The Profits respectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, or by reduction of the Annual Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 
sum. All Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or up- 

wards, have the right (after two Annual payments) of attend- 
ing. and voting at all General Meetings. 

he Premiums for all ages under 50 are lower than those 
otek by a large number of Offices, but are such as to afford 
ample Security to the Assured. W. "M. BROWNE, Actuary. 








FUTURE AND EXISTING CHILDREN. 
AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY OFFIC e, No. 12, Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars, London. Capital, 500.000/ 
George Alfred Muskett, Esq. Chairman. 
W. Lutterworth Bayley, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
3 ‘ps arly premium, or a single sum, 
» age of his wife, may secure to each 
vis future Children, however numerous, a specific sum on 
attaining x any given age. 

EXAMPLE.—Wile aged 21...-8/. ls. 6¢. Annual Premium for 
22 vears, or 134/. 1s, Sd. paid in one sum, will entitle each 
Child attaining 21 years of age to 100/. 

Jife Assurance and Annuities effected on advantageous terms. 

The usual commission to Solicitors. 


ORK and LONDON ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
London Board, 
George Frederick Young, Esq. M.P. Chairman, 
Matthew E orster, Esq. Dey uty Chairman, 
A. Bannerman, Esq. M.P. . Bulkeley Johnson, Esq. 
Lord E rnest Bruce, M.P. H. Kerfe ‘. 
J, W. Childers, Esq. M.P. y x. Parker, E: a P. 
Sir James Eyre, E. ‘T. Whitake r, oa. 
Willis - = 7 Esq. 

LIFE URANCE.—The new and extensive Tables of this 
Com; sf, hi ive been framed to meet the circumstances of all 
who desire t » provide for thei ‘ir own support during old age, or 
for the support of those who may survive them. Parties in- 
tending to assure are invited to compare the Rates with those of 
other established Companies. Assuri unces may be effected on a 
Bonus sn participating scale, or otherwise, at the option of the 





ES.— Annuities receivable upon a 
on the death of one party in the 


¢ then alive, may be secured by moderate | 


the iy pre r mode of pearance a party 


me nt to them of a fixed sum in a sin P 
or prudently in- 


vesting 


this Company on the usual moe rate terms. 

Prospectuses and full partic rs may be had at the Offices, 
King William-strect, Lewes, and High Ousegate, York; or of 
the Agents. J. RE DDISH, Secretary. 


ONDON, 


EDINBU RGH, and DUBLIN 
GUARANTEEI ITU AL and PROP RIETARY LIFE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY. Charlotte-row, Mansion House, 

and 19, Regent-street, pa8 Re 21, St. Andrew-street, Edin- 

burgh; Fleet-street, Dublin. 

Directors—Alex. Ande erson, Esq., Kennett Kingsford, E: 

Jobn Atkins. John M* <r ie, k ns 
os Bi John Mae 


ic 
» Es 
Marr =< Boces “ r, Esq. 


1. 
Captain F, Brandreth. J. 
m ‘Admiral Robt. Honyman} Alexanc 


Robertson, E: 
amin Ifill, Esq. ir . ” 


| Managing Director. 
Alderman! 
Solicitors— Messrs. Palmer, dg & Palmer. 
Secretary—F. Edgell, Esq. 
Important ienproveme nts have been jitroduced into Life 
ance tice by this Compar 
THE_ Pol it TE s ARE INDEFEASIBLE AND INDISPU- 
TABLE, unless they have been obtained by fraudulent misre- 
presentation. The Board of Di rectors satisty themselves upon 
the various questions p roposed before they enter into contracts 
of assurance, and frame their policies in such terms as to pre- 


clude all future = stions as to their validity, and thus render | 


them indisputable and_ negotiable documents of future debt 
against the Company. Parties may be assured 
participating or non-participating plan ; the assured are relieved 
of all responsibility, and the participating class is entitled to the 
whole of the profits upon that branch of the business. 
Table to erie 100/. with addition of profits. 
Age 3> | Age 4 Aye 15 | Age 5 

F £2 15 10| £3 £3 15 

Persons interested in the lives of nomine es or debtors may for 
a trifling extra premium be relieved from the risk of their poli- 
cies being forfeited by the parties going to foreign countries. 


One-half of the premiums may remain unpaid for seven years, | 


affording a greater facility for loan transactions and family pro- 
visions than any other plan which has been suggeste 
Credit Table to assure 100/. payable at death. 

Age 20 Age 25 lai Age Sg | Age 410 Age 45 Age 50 
£018 01 £1 0 ALi SILDIG 6 £239 
The usual commission ‘oual to solicitors and agents, and 

medical gentlemen are in all cases remunerated for their reports. 





Now ready, in Two Parts, large 8vo. price 36s. cloth, 


LUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of 

the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGU AC in Two 

Parts, namely, English-German and German-Engli A new 

edition, with great additions and pmprovement rticularly 

adapting it to the English student. By C. ol . German 

Master at the Royal Military Academy, we oolwic ‘h, and the City 

of London School ; and A. HEIMANN, Ph. D. University Berlin, 
and Prof-ssor of — at Winchester Coile ege. 

Some thousands of new German words (and those not merely 
compounds) with many phrases, have been added ; more accu- 
rate English significations have been substituted for those in the 
German edition; and numerous other improvements have been 
inizadee “s. yy oe: Pros, oy on Re Tr ¥ A 

ittaker 0.; Dulau & Co,; and D, Nutt; and to be had 
of all Booksellers, 





| Verse, 
FIRE ASSURANCE.—Assurance against Fire is effected by | 


either upon the | 





| BvENIN READINGS! tor ‘DAY SCHOLARS, 
By Mrs. HIPPISLEY TUCKFIELD. 
1. Scripture Readings. 12mo. sewed. 15, 6d, 
Ditto, in sheets for mounting, 2s. 
Ditto, as Little Horn Books. In a Box, 7s. 64. 
2, Provesta, Maxims, and Anecdotes. 12mo. sewed, 
ls. 6d. 


Ditto, in sheets for mounting, 2s. 
Ditto, as Little Horn Books. Ina Box, 6s. 6d, 


Printed for Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street ; 
by all Booksellers. ha cacealeanaiaea tt at 





WORKS - F. MERLET, PROFESSOR OF FRENCH 

N UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 

. E TRADUCT EUR; or, Historical, Drama- 
= tic, and Miscellaneous Selections, from the best French 

Write s; explanatory Notes; a Selection of Idioms, and con. 

cise ‘Tables of the Parts of Speech and of Verbs. New edition, 

12mo. bound. 5s. 6 

2. French Grammar, divided into three Parts: 
the Pronunciation. the Accidence, and the Syntax. New edit, 
12mo. bound. 5s. 6d. 

3. Petit Tableau Littéraire de la France; Speci- 
mens of ihe best Authors, from the earliest period to the present 
time; with an Essay on French Literature ; forming a Sequel to 
*Le Traducteur.” 12mo. bound. 6s. 

4. Dictionary of Difficulties ; or » Appendix to the 
Fre yt eeemen. 2nd edition, 12mo. boun d. 

A Catalogue of School Books may be By gratis on appli- 
cat ion to ‘the Publishers. 
lrinted for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, Upper Gower-street. 





nox * AND ROMAN CLASSICS, 


eap and Correct Editions. 
ERODOT Us . trom the best edit. by Schweigh- 


wuser; to whic hi is prefixed a Collation with the Text of 
Prof. Gi isford. Edited by George Long, Esq. A.M. Complete 
in 1 vol. izmo. cloth. 6s. 6. 

Piavo—Apology of Socrates and Crito; with 
Notes from Stallbaum in English, and Schleierm: acher's Intro. 
ductions. Edited by Dr. William Smith. 1i2mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. Edited by Geo. Long, 
E sq. A.M. 2nd edition, with a short Summary, and an Index 
of Proper Names. 1l2mo. 

— The Agricola, Germania, and First 

nals. Notes in English from Ruperti, Passow, 

a View of the Life and Writings of Tacitus; and 

Bottic her's "Remarks on his Style. Edited by Dr. William 
Smith. lzmo. cloth. 

*.* A Catalogue qe Se hoot Books may be had gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publis 

’rinted for T ves i or & Walton, Upper Gower-street. 





SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Prit nted for Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street. 
HE E ry MOL IGY and SYNTAX of the 

. ENGLISH LANGUAGE EXPLAINED. By ALEX- 
ANDER Ch¢ Matt U,L.L.D. 4th edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d, boards. 

Mythology for Versification ; or, a Brief Sketch 
of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be rendered into Latin 
By the Rev. ®. Hodgson, Provost of Eton. 3rd edition. 
l2mo. 3s. bou A KEY to ditto, 7s. 

Sacred Ilistory. Conveyed in Sense for Latin 
Verses, intended chiefly for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. 
Dr. Hodgson, Provost of Eton. 3rd edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 
—A KE\ to ditto, 10s. 6d. 

The London Latin Grammar ; including the 
Eton Syntax and Prosody in English, accompanied with Notes. 
fe b papers of the University of Oxford. 9th edition. 

mo. c 

The London Greek Grammar ; designed to exhibit 
in small compass the Elements of the Greek ‘i anguage. Edited 
by a Graduate of the University of Oxford. 5th edition. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

«* A Catalogue of School Books may be had gratis on appli- 
otles to the Publishers. 





INTERLINEAR T notte AT wey 
FOR SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDE! ND PERSONS 
WISUING pe 3 ve ae ER THEIR KNOWLEDG E 


AND GRE 
OCKE’S SYSTEM of CLASSICAL IN- 


STRUCTION, restoring the Method of Teaching formerly 
practised in all Public Schools.—The Series consists of the fol- 
lowing Interlinear Translations; with the original Text, in 
which the quantity of the doubtfal Vowels is denoted ; critical 
and explanatory Notes, &c. &c 

do amiss tu spend seven or eight years in scraping 
together so much miserable Latin and Greek, as may be learned 
otherwise, easily and delightfully, in one year.""— Milton. 
ans se Works, that excellent System of 
1 ally restored which was established by Dean 
Colet, Erasmus, and Lily, at the foundation of St. Paul’s School, 
and was then enjoined by Authority of the State, to be adopted 
in allother Public Seminaries of Learning throughout the king- 
dom. Each volume, 2s. 6d. 
Latin. 
1. Pheedrus’s Fables of A2sop. 
2. Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
300k 
3. Virgil's A ineid. Book I. 
4. Parsing Lessons to Virgil. 
_ 
6 


Selec- 


Greek. 
- Lucian’s Dialogues. 
tions. 
The Odes of Anacreon. 
Homer's Iliad. Book I. 
-arsing Le »ssons to Homer. 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia. 
300k 
. Herodotus’s Histories. Se- 
ve 


vee 
Vs 


. Cesar's Invasion of Britain. 


i. Tacitus’'s Life of Agricola. 
Partl. 


> 


Italian. 
Stories from Italian Writers, Al-| Sismondi ; the Detiles of Cressy 
fieri, Baretti, Castiglione, &c. and Poictiers. 





German. 
Stories from German Writers. 
The Connexion of the several Parts, as well as the general 
Principle and Authority of the whole Series, is exhibited at 


rge 

An y, explanatory of the System. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
, to accompany the Latin and Greek Seaton, 

The London Latin Grammar. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The London Greek Grammar. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

*4* A Catalogue of School Books may be had gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publishers. 

Taylor & W. alton, Upper Gower-street. 
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REVIEWS 
Manners and Household Expenses of England 
in the Thirteenth and Fifteenth Centuries ; 
illustrated by Original Records, 4to. 1841. 


Tue effect of public opinion, and the utility of 
exposing illiberality and folly, have seldom been 
more forcibly shown than by the appearance of 
this valuable work. It may be in the recollec- 
tion of the readers of the Atheneum, that, in 
1834, it contained a series of papers illustrative 
of the “ sayings and ~~ & of the Roxsurcue 
Cuus, proving, on the indisputable authority of 
one of its own illustrious members, that its 
“sayings” were the silliest that could be ima- 
gined, and that its “doings” consisted only in 
reprinting worthless tracts, the copies of which 
were, from the most contemptible of all motives, 
strictly confined to the fraternity; in having 
munificently given 2/. 2s. each for the erection 
of a small tablet to the memory of Caxton; and 
in eating a dinner, fit only for a congregation of 
gourmands, once a year. 

Latterly, however, (and may we not flatter 
ourselves with having contributed to the im- 
provement?) the books of the Club have not 
only been of a superior character, but the un- 
generous rule to which we have alluded is so 
far relaxed, that a small number of copies have 
been printed for private distribution beyond the 
Club itself. We then noticed with due praise 
Sir Frederick Madden’s edition of ‘ Havelock 
the Dane,’ and ‘ William and the Warwolf,’ and 
now willingly extend our approbation to the 
subsequent works of the Club—viz. ‘The Lyvys 
of Seyntys,’ presented by Lord Clive in 1855 ; 
‘Old English Versions of the Gesta Romanorum,’ 
also edited by Sir F. Madden, at the expense of 
all the members, in 1838; and the ‘ Owl and 
Nightingale,’ a poem of the twelfth century, 
edited by Mr. Josephus Stevenson, and pre- 
sented by Sir Stephen Glynne, in the same year; 
but in historical and antiquarian importance, the 


present volume exceeds all the other works of 


the Roxburghe Club. It owes its existence to 
the liberality of Mr. Beriah Botfield, who in- 
trusted its editorship to Mr. John Turner; and 
it would have been impossible to have made a 
better appointment. The work displays great 
care and research, and all the historical and an- 
tiquarian knowledge necessary for its illustration, 
while the introduction is elaborate and learned, 
and the style clear and good. That gentleman’s 
name does not, however, once occur in the 
volume ; and as it is not likely that it was sup- 
pressed by the desire of Mr. Botfield, it is to be 
regretted that Mr. Turner’s modesty should 
have withheld that necessary security for the 
accuracy of such various statements as those in 
the introduction and notes—the name of the 
editor. 

The volume, which consists of 720 pages, 
contains:—1. The Roll of the Household Ex- 
penses of Eleanor Countess of Leicester, third 
daughter of King John, and wife of the cele- 
brated Simon de Montfort, who fell at Evesham. 
These Accounts extend from the 19th of February 
to October 1265, when the Countess quitted 
England, and are supposed to be “ the earliest 
known memorials of the domestic expenditure of 
an English subject.” The original, after being 
nearly five centuries in France, was purchased by 
the trustees of the British Museum in 1831, and 
now forms the additional MS. 8,877. 2. The 
Accounts of the Executors of Eleanor, Queen 
Consort of King Edward the First, in the year 
1291. 3. The Accounts and Memoranda of Sir 
John Howard, afterwards created Duke of Nor- 
folk, (the * Jocky of Norfolk” of Shakespeare), 





from 1462 to 1471. The present article must 
however be confined to the first of these docu- 
ments; and in submitting the more interesting 
parts to our readers, we shall fortunately be able 
to spare them the monkish Latin and uncouth 
abbreviations of the originals. All the grain 
has been so carefully winnowed, that by giving 
some extracts from the editor's introduction, the 
most curious matters will be presented in an 
agreeable and intelligible form. 

Mr. Turner has justly observed— 

“ No department of English history has been less 
cultivated than that relating to the domestic economy 
of the people during the middle ages. There is no 
work expressly devoted to the subject; and the 
scanty notices which are given by Henry and other 
historical writers, scarcely deserve mention. * * But, 
if historians fail to supply the desired information, 
other and ample sources are open to inquiry. Our 
ancient rhymers and romancers abound in allusions 
to, and descriptions of the domestic habits and man- 
ners of their respective eras. We have a long series 
of the records of criminal trials, which besides illus- 
trating the spirit, necessarily involve some detail of 
the most remarkable features in the internal condi- 
tion of the people, during successive ages ; and many 
accounts have descended to us of the daily expendi- 
ture of individuals who belonged to the higher ranks 
of society, and who consequently enjoyed the few 
luxuries and additions to the necessaries of life, which 
wealth alone could procure in the infancy of com- 
merce. The present volume is intended as a contri- 
bution to this branch of history. It comprises ac- 
counts of domestic expenses at two very distinct 
periods of English story, not less remarkable for the 
contrast they present in the social condition of the 
people, than for the great political events by which 
they are respectively distinguished. * * The work 
presents a comprehensive view of the necessaries and 
conveniences of life at the first and last of the periods 
mentioned, and casts a strong light upon the early 
condition and progressive improvement of the manu- 
factures, trade, and commerce of England.” 

In the elaborate memoir of the Countess of 
Leicester and her husband, every fact connected 
with them is stated; and new lights are thrown 
on the history of their time. An error of some 
consequence, committed by Dugdale and other 
genealogical writers, about the father of the Earl 
of Leicester, is here corrected. It appears that 
—*by English historians and genealogists, the Comte 
de Montfort has been invariably confounded with 
his father, Simon the Bald, Comte d’Evreux, who 
has thus been considered to have enjoyed the title of 
Earl of Leicester, in right of his wife; the truth being 
that he died twenty-three years before his brother- 
in-law, Robert Fitz-Pernell, late Earl of Leicester, 
of the Bellomont line.” 

The following anecdote, connected with the 
Earl of Leicester's death, is related in the 
Chronicle of Lanercost, lately printed. The 
Esquire, by whom Leicester was slain, as a re- 
ward of this deed, was recommended by Prince 
Edward, afterwards King Edward L., to his sister 
Margaret, Queen of Scotland, who found the 
Queen at Haddington : 

* Queen Margaret was walking, after supper, by 
the banks of the Tay, at Kinclaven Castle, in Perth- 
shire, attended by her maidens and esquires, and also 
by her confessor, who told the story to the Chronicler 
of Lanercost. ‘The party sat down by the river-side, 
and the pompous esquire who prided himself upon 
having slain Montfort, descended to the water’s edge 
to wash his hands, which in romping he had soiled 
with mud. As he stood leaning over the stream, a 
damsel came softly behind, and pushed him in. He 
took the joke in good part ; ‘ what do I care,’ he ex- 
claimed, * even though I were further out, I can swim.” 
But while amid the laughter of the spectators he 
floundered about in the water, he suddenly found 
himseif sinking, and shouted for assistance, which 
none present could render: his boy, who was playing 
near at hand, hearing his master’s cries ran up and 
plunged into the river to save him, but they were 
both drowned, ‘Thus (solemnly adds the Chro- 





nicler) the enemy of Simon, and servant of Sathan, 
who boasted he was the cause of the death of a 
valiant knight, perished in sight of all.’ ” 

After pointing out the manner in which the 
Countess’s household accounts “illustrate the 
eventful months preceding the final s le 
between Montfort and the royal party,” Mr. 
Turner proceeds to “ consider the Roll in rela- 
tion to the domestic economy of the age;” and 
he has thrown together some general observa- 
tions upon the private life of the English durin 
the thirteenth century. These remarks will 
furnish us with interesting extracts. The first 
item that occurs is “ panis,” under which de- 
signation the editor thinks that grain and flour, 
as well as bread, were included :— ‘ 

“It would appear that bread of different degrees 
of fineness was used ; thus there is * bread purchased 
for the Countess,’ and * bread for the kitchen.’ Loaves 
or cakes made of bolted flour, and called * boletella,’ 
are twice mentioned, as well as ‘ gasfelli,’ cakes or 
wastels, perhaps biscuits; on one occasion half a 
quarter of flour is set down for pastry. It is reason- 
able to infer that the bread generally used in the 
family was made of the grain called mystelon,a term 
yet in use at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and applied to a mixture of wheat and rye. As the 
dogs were fed with corn, it may be concluded that 
the servants fared no worse ; at any rate there is no 
distinct notice of bread made of barley, oats, or the 
more inferior grain which were commonly used in 
France and other countries. It is not clear that their 
bread was leavened with yeast, as that article occurs 
but once, and then in connexion with malt. The 
price of the quarter of wheat or rye varied from 5s. 
to 5s. 8d.; of oats, from 2s. to 2s. 4d.; twenty-five 
quarters however were bought at Sandwich, at 1s. 10d. 
When grain was brought from the Countess’s manors, 
some of the prices were rather below the average. 
The bailiff of Chalton was allowed 5s, the quarter 
for wheat, 4s. for barley, and 2s, 4d. for oats; the 
bailiff of Braborne had 4s, 4d. for wheat, and 1s, 3d. 
for oats. The item which follows bread is wine, of 
which only two sorts are named in the early part of 
the roll,red and white. The wines drank in England 
during the thirteenth century came chiefly from 
Guienne ; others were from the vineyards of Anjou, 
Aucerne and Poitou. Gascon wine is not specially 
mentioned until towards the end of the document, 
in August, when that, and the wine called Bastard 
became the general drink of the family. The term 
Bastard was given to all mixed and sweetened wines; 
an English writer, however, who lived in the early 
part of the fifteenth century, reckons Bastard among 
those wines which were naturally sweet, and, there- 
fore, unwholesome. It is called sweet wine in the 
roll. Little information is given as to the price of 
wine: we find that the sum of 9s, 2d. was paid for 
twenty-two gallons, and that two tuns cost 3/. 6s, 8d.” 

Of beer, Mr. Turner says— 

“It may be remarked that in the thirteenth cen- 
tury the English had no certain principle as to the 
grain best suited for brewing. The roll shows that 
beer was made indiscriminately of barley, wheat, 
and oats, and sometimes of a mixture of all. As the 
hop was not used we may conjecture that the pro- 
duce of their brewing was rather insipid, and not cal- 
culated for long keeping: it was drank as soon as 
made. To remove the mawkish flatness of such 
beer it was customary to flavour it with spices and 
other strong ingredients; long pepper continued to 
be used for this purpose some time after the intro- 
duction of hops. The period at which the last-named 
plant became an ingredient of English beer is not 
precisely known. It was cultivated from a very early 
date in Flanders and Belgium, where it was both 
employed in brewing, and eaten in salads ; and from 
those countries it was imported into England while 
the produce of our own hop-grounds was inconsider- 
able. It would appear, however, that hops were 
used in this country for brewing, in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, as Gilbert Kymer in his 
* Dietary,’ pronounces beer brewed from barley, well 
hopped (bene lupulata,) of middling strength, thin 
and clear, well fined, well boiled, and neither too 
new nor too old, to be a sound and wholesome beve- 
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rage. It is pretty certain, nevertheless, that in his 
time the hop was not grown in England. In ancient 
days brewing was almost solely managed by women, 
and till the close of the fifteenth century the greater 
part of the beer houses in London were kept by 
females who brewed what they sold.” 


Cider is mentioned only once, and in such a 
manner as to convey the impression that it was 
not in much estimation, the Countess having 
given one tun among eight hundred paupers. 

Our ancestors’ taste seems to have bee as 
rude as their manners :— 

“ The distinguishing peculiarity not only of Eng- 
lish but of European taste in food, during the middle 
ages, was a predilection for strong, and, in some 
cases, for coarse flavours, To what other cause can 
we ascribe the appearance of the flesh of the whale, 
grampus, porpoise, sea-calf, sea-wolf and other such 
tish, at the tables of sovereigns and people of rank, 
by whom they were considered delicacies ? * * Some 
notion may be formed of the quantity of whale, &c. 
which was eaten in England during the thirteenth 
century, when we find Henry the Third, in Lent 
1246, ordering the Sheriffs of London to purchase 
for him, in the city, 100 pieces of the best whale, and 
two porpoises: the roll informs us that two hundred 
pieces, or two cwt., were bought for the Countess of 
Leicester and the King of the Romans, previously to 
Palm Sunday, 1265, besides which grampus or por- 
poise, and sea-wolves, are mentioned several times 
during Lent.” 

But what modern—we had almost said, mortal 
—stomach could bear that great delicacy, “a 
porpoise pudding,” thus made, according to a 
recipe of the Kitchiner of the fifteenth century: 

* Puddyng of Purpaysse.—Take the blode of hym 
and the grece of hym self, and ote mele, and salt, 
and pepir, and gyngere, and melle these to gederys 
wel. And than putte this in the gutte of the purpays, 
and than lat it sethe esyli, and not hard, a good 
whylis; and than take him uppe, and broyle him a 
lytil, and than serve forth.” 

The following anecdote, as a trait of manners, 
is curious :— 

“Tt chanced that Richard de Clare, Ear] of Glou- 
cester, paid a visit to Robert Grostete, Bishop of 
Lincoln, who received him with great honour, and 
commanded his seneschal to prepare a dinner of 
more than usual costliness. At table the Earl was 


seated at the right hand of his host, who ordered the | 


attendants to serve him to every thing first. It was 
one of those fish days when it was customary to eat 
choice sea wolves, and the servants thinking to please 
their master placed a large fish before the Bishop 
and a small one before the Earl. Grostéte, however, 
looked angrily at the seneschal, and said, * take that 
fish away from me, or give one of equal size to the 
Earl ;’ upon this the servants asserted they could not 
find another so large; ‘then,’ said the Bishop, ‘ set 
aside the whole of this for alms, and give me a smaller 
one like the rest.’ This proceeding greatly surprised 
the Earl of Gloucester, who, when the repast was 
over, could not refrain from asking the Bishop, how 
he, a man of humble birth, had acquired so much 
courtesy.” 

Some information respecting the vegetables 
and herbs known in England in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, may be derived from 
these Accounts :— 

“Tt cannot fail to be remarked, in perusing the roll, 
that very few esculent plants are mentioned. Dried 
peas and beans, parsley, fennel, onions, green peas 
and new beans, are the only species named, Pot- 
herbs, of which the names are not specified, but which 
served eleven days, cost 6d. If any other vegetables 
were in general use at the time, they were, perhaps, 
comprised under the term ‘ potagium.’ ‘There is, 
however, much uncertainty upon the subject of the 
cultivation of vegetables, in this country, during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Cresses, en- 
dive, lettuce, beets, parsnips, carrots, cabbages, leeks, 
radishes, and cardoons, were grown in France during 
the reign of Charlemagne ; but it is doubtful whether 
many of these varieties had penetrated into England 
at an early period. The most skilful horticulturists 
of the middle ages were ecclesiastics, and it is pos- 
sible that in the gardens of monasteries many vege- 


tables were reared which were not in common use 
among the laity. Even in the fifteenth century, the 
general produce of the English kitchen garden was 
contemptible when compared with that of the Low 
Countries, France, and Italy. Gilbert Kymer can 
enumerate only, besides a few wild and forgotten 
sorts, cabbage, lettuce, spinach, beetroot, trefoil, bug- 
loss, borage, celery, purslane, fennel, smallage, thyme, 
hyssop, parsley, mint, a species of turnip, and small 
white onions. According to him, all these plants 
were boiled with meat. He observes also that some 
were eaten raw, in spring and summer, with olive oil 
and spices, but questions the propriety of the custom. 
This is, perhaps, the earliest notice extant of the use 
of salads in England.” 

Although little information respecting fruit is 
furnished by the Roll itself, many facts have 
been collected by the editor on the subject :— 

“The only kinds named are apples and pears: 
three hundred of the latter were purchased at Can- 
terbury ; probably from the gardens of the monks. 
| It is believed, however, that few other sorts were 
| generally grown in England before the latter end of 
| the fifteenth century ; although Matthew Paris, de- 

scribing the bad season of 1257, observes that‘ apples 
| were scarce, and pears scarcer, while quinces, veget- 
| ables, cherries, plums, and all shel!-fruits, were en- 
| tirely destroyed.’ These shell-fruits were probably 
the common hazel-nut, walnuts, and perhaps chest- 
nuts; in 1256 the Sheriffs of London were ordered 
to buy two thousand chestnuts for the King’s use. In 
the Wardrobe Book of the 14th of Edward the First 
before quoted, we find the bill of Nicholas, the royal 
fruiterer, in which the only fruits mentioned are 
pears, apples, quinces, medlars, and nuts. The 
supply of these, from Whitsuntide to November, 
cost 21/.14s.14d. This apparent scarcity of indige- 
nous fruits naturally leads to the enquiry, what foreign 
kinds besides those included in the term spicery, such 
as almonds, dates, figs, and raisins, were imported 
into England in this and the following century? In 
, the time of John and of Henry the Third, Rochelle 
| was celebrated for its pears and conger eels; the 

sheritts of London purchased a hundred of the former 
| for Henry, in 1223. In the 18th of Edward the 
| First, a large Spanish ship came to Portsmouth ; out 
of the cargo of which the Queen bought one frail of 
Seville figs, one frail of raisins or grapes, one bale of 
dates, and two hundred and thirty pomegranates, 
fifteen citrons, and seven oRANGES. ‘The last item 
is important, as Le Grand d’Aussy could not trace 
the orange in France to an earlier date than 1333; 
| here we find it known in England in 1290; and it is 
| probable that this was not its first appearance. The 
| marriage of Edward with Eleanor of Castile naturally 
led to a greater intercourse with Spain, and, conse- 
quently, to the introduction of other articles of Spa- 
nish produce than the leather of Cordova, olive-oil 
and rice, which had previously been the principal 
imports from that fertile country, through the me- 
dium of the merchants of Bayonne and Bordeaux. 
It is to be regretted that the series of Wardrobe 
Books is incomplete, as much additional information 
on this point might have been derived from them. 
At all events it appears certain that Europe is in- 
debted to the Arab conquerors of Spain for the intro- 
duction of the orange, and not to the Portuguese, 
who are said to have brought it from China, An 
English dessert in the thirteenth century, must, it is 
clear, have been composed chiefly of dfied and pre- 
served fruits ; dates, figs, apples, pears, nuts, and the 
still common dish of almonds and raisins.” 

We have not space for Mr. Turner’s remarks 
on spices and the other condiments, mentioned 
in the Countess’s accounts, viz., anise, cinna- 
mon, galingal, ginger, pepper, cloves, cummin, 
dried fennel, saffron, sugar, liquorice, mustard, 
verjuice, and vinegar, the prices of which were 
very low, upon which fact the editor observes,— 

“Tt must not be supposed from the low prices of 
some of these articles, that they were generally used 
in the country ; the arrival of a ship laden with 
spices was an event of such importance, and perhaps 
rarity, that the King usually hastened to satisfy his 
wants before the cargo was landed. Thus in the 10th 
of Henry the Third, the bailiffs of Sandwich were 
commanded to detain, upon their coming to port, 
two great ships laden with spices and precious mer- 











chandises, which were expected from Bayonne ; and 
not to allow any thing to be sold until the King had 
had his choice of their contents.” 

Little is added to what was previously known 
of the costume of the period :— 

“Woollen cloths were long the chief material of 
male and female attire. When new the nap was 
generally very long; and after being worn for some 
time it was customary to have it shorn ; indeed this 
process was repeated as often as the stuff would bear 
it. Thus we find the Countess sending Hicge, the 
tailor, to London, to get her robes re-shorn. Amo 
the materials for dress mentioned, are linen, sindon, 
which has been variously interpreted to mean satin 
or very fine linen ; scarlet and rayed or striped cloths, 
of Flemish, French, or Italian make ; pers, or blue 
cloth, for the manufacture of which Province wag 
famous ; russet, say or serge, and blanchet or blanket, 
a name which, it is believed, was then given to flan- 
nel, The furs named are squirrel and miniver.” 

Entries of literary interest were scarcely to be 
expected; and the only ones that occur relate 
to the breviary of Eleanor de Montfort. Twenty 
dozen of fine vellum were purchased for it, at 
the price of 10s., and the writing, which was 
executed at Oxford, cost 14s. 

An inference of some importance may be 
drawn from the fact noticed by Mr. Turner, 
that the household servants generally bore Saxon 
names, because it corroborates the opinion, that 
the Normans employed the people whom they 
had subdued in menial oftices—“ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water”’: 

“We may note, as a striking peculiarity in this 
document, that the household servants are generally 
distinguished by Saxon names. We have Hande and 
Jacke of the bake-house; Hicge the tailor, Jacke 
the keeper of the Countess’s harriers, Dobbe the 
shepherd ; Diqon, Gobithesty, and Treubodi, who 
were often employed in carrying letters; as well as 
Slingaway, a courier, whose name is most apposite, 
and was derived, possibly, from his gait and 
manner.” 

Of the value of money in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Mr. Turner says, on the authority of Mr. 
Hardy, that one shilling then would purchase 
as much as fifteen now. 

We must defer to a future occasion, a notice 
of the Accounts of Eleanor of Castile, which are 
highly valuable in illustration of the state of the 
arts ; and of those of Sir John Howard, which are 
equally curious. 








The Origin, Progress, and Present Condition, 
of the Fine Arts in Great Britain and Ireland. 
By W. B. Sarsfield Taylor, Curator of the 
Living Model Academy, &c. Whittaker. 

“Tuere are few books more wanted than such 
as that which now lies before us,” is a conve- 
nient and approved formula to commence with 
among critics. From the overplus of literary 
productions at present, we might imagine the 
absence of some, not the addition of others, was 
most wanted ; yet are we ourselves obliged to 
begin our critique with the same commonplace, 
because Truth as well as Dulness deals much in 
words nearest at hand; and the plain truth is, a 
work like Mr. Sarsfield Taylor’s has been long 
a desideratum. Some such work being desirable, 
however, goes but little way to prove this parti 
cular one very covetable. We cannot recom- 
mend amateurs to infringe the Tenth Command- 
ment for the sake of it. An heir to the throne 
might be most desirable, yet a dwarf, or abor- 
tion, or ape, would be a poor substitute in the 
eyes of an anxious people. We apply our simile 
with reluctance, and can only, as a set-off against 
it, give our author the doubtful praise of being 
one of hell's paviors—a man of inestimable in- 
tentions. No treatise on the Origin, Progress, 
and Present Condition of British Art could have 
been more ably projected, or more feebly ex 
ecuted. 
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~ In the somewhat lengthened analysis we are 
about to draw up, it is quite beside our object 
to break a moth upon the wheel, to flounce 
away from Ethiopia to Olympus like an ipse 
ater fulminans, for the purpose of transfixing 

with thunderbolts an old woman who had set up 
a false oracle : 

‘Tis best sometimes your censure to restrain, 

And charitably let the dull be vain ; 

Your silence there is better than your spite, 

For who can rail so long as they can write ? 

Still humming on, their drawly course they keep, 

And lashed so long, like tops, are lashed asleep. 

Although the Adam in our author, as an au- 
thor, is offending enough, it is not offensive ; to 
whip it out of him we must leave with his own 
angel of consideration (if he have one)— 

Whipping is Virtue’s governess, 
Tutress of arts and sciences. 

For our own part, we shall at the very most 
ventuge to éwitch him when we enumerate, with 
Robin Goodfellow’s merriment, some of his 
multifarious mistakes : 

God helpe the man so wrapt in Error's endlesse traine ! 

No doubt he has done “his impossible” to 
write a good book, and man could do no more, 
unless having written such a book as this he had 
burnt it—an effort not to be expected of mortal 
strength since the Heroic Ages. We are glad 
that he did not make this sacrifice, first, because 
however defective, and indeed deplorable, an 
attempt to illustrate the annals of British Art 
Mr. Taylor’s production may be, there is, as 
above mentioned, no other work extant on the 
same plan, and with the same praiseworthy pur- 
pose, neither too large nor too little, too special 
nor too general in its professed objects, no other 
which goes back far enough, and comes down 
far enough. Secondly, because it affords us an 
occasion, while running through its contents, to 
show by its positive and negative example how 
such works should and should not be written, as 
well as to offer some few suggestions, which a 
competent historian might perhaps find useful, 
if he founded upon its framework a substantial 
panorama of British art. 


Instead of beginning, like most treatises de- 
voted to this subject, with the reign of Charles 
the First, as if before that royal connoisseur our 
countrymen had been TZroglodytes, and had 
neither taste nor talent for any art except what 
helped them to hollow the live rock, chop out a 
crucifix, or daub a red lion on a lacquered shield, 
—instead of beginning at highest with “ the 
Gothic,”—this treatise begins very properly with 
Art among the Britons, from its earliest observ- 
able dawn over our island. But an attempt 
to exalt our half-naked ancestors into a gens 
togata is no less preposterous than that which 
would reduce them to a towel about the loins. 
Mr. Sarsfield Taylor announces as a small 
axiom the following enormous proposition, only 
fit for the mouth of a Garagantua, and the di- 
gestion of him with the double stomach—“ to 
that unhappy circumstance, the arrival of the 
Romans, must be attributed the suspension of 
native civilization, for at the retirement of those 
military barbarians from Britain, it does not ap- 
pear that they left the natives in possession of 
any valuable or useful information. Yet he 
afterwards says of these same do-nothing leave- 
nothing barbarians—“ they began to build tem- 
ples, fore, or courts of justice, baths, and other 
structures, many of which must have been of a 
splendid character, as may easily be imagined 
from the remains of them which have been at 
various times discovered in most parts of Eng- 
land.” Again, he mentions “ the good taste and 
skill of the Roman architects” who adorned Bri- 
tain, and of their “ British pupils”! We believe 
there are few well-informed writers who would 
hot admit all the fire Arts to have been derived 





by our forefathers immediately or mediately 
from the Romans; but that our subsequent ar- 
chitecture at least was thus derived, nay, was 
identical with the classic, no writer would con- 
tradict, except a writer who would next moment 
contradict himself. What we call the “ Saxon 
style,” is, in fact, coarse Roman; and what we 
call the “ Norman style, is more appropriately 
named after its imperial parent, the ‘“ Ro- 
manesque.” Far from conferring honour upon 
our ancestors, if we deny they acquired any 
valuable or useful information as subjects of 
Rome for centuries, it amounts to declaring them 
no less senseless than the blocks they piled up 
into classic temples and palaces, these had not 
taught them to improve upon their own rude pri- 
mitive wattle-huts and cromlechs. But when our 
author would make good the boast his preface 
swells with— to demonstrate from authentic 
records, that the germs of art existed in the 
British Isles at a period long antecedent to the 
Roman visitation ; and that their developement 
with that of civilization generally was severely 
checked, first by the Roman invaders,” &¢.— 
what does the reader guess are we referred to 
as proofs of our ante-Roman civilization? Why, 
to Stonehenge, and the Irish Round Towers! 
This is the smoke which all that crackle ends 
in! Just as if the builders of those mysterious 
monuments were no less familiar to our Curator 
than if they had stood for their full-length por- 
traits at the Living Model Academy! Stone- 
henge, whose origin has long been a point about 
which the learned are dubious, but the unlearn- 
ed quite decided, pronouncing it at once Druidi- 
cal, stands yet a property claimable on specious 
grounds by Britons, Romans, Saxons, Danes, 
not to speak of the Irish Giants: no ill judge, 
the late Mr. Rickman, affirmed it but the other 
day, what Inigo Jones surmised it long since,— 
classical. Who built the Round Towers, is, we 
believe, a problem even more difficult. For our 
own poor part, we cannot pretend to refute Mr. 
Taylor's above-mentioned dictum, but will leave 
him to do so, as usual, himself. At page 21 he 
says that these selfsame works of the Britons 
have been most probably constructed by “ Car- 
thaginian or Pheenician builders”! Whosesoever 
they were, here is our author’s sum-total of inves- 
tigation, illustration, and demonstration, respect- 
ing ancient British Art—here are its ‘ germs” 
in a nut-shell. Not one specimen more does he 
give of it: not one hint about Pictish Towers, 
the Vitrified Forts of Scotland, the Pyramidal 
Caves of Ireland, about Rollrich or other Circles, 
such as rings, &c., Moran's Collar, Kist-vaens, 
Ogham Monuments, all which, and various be- 
sides, have as good a right as Stonehenge and 
Irish Round Towers to be considered anti- 
Roman, and many of them ante-Roman, Upon 
the “ Pelasgi” forsooth, that least known among 
post-Adamite peoples, who have baffled even 
German research, and reduced speculation to 
despair, upon this deepest and darkest of histo- 
rical mysteries, he can lay down more law than 
gospel, talks as confidently of their doings as if 
he could help lame Niebuhr over every stile 
they crossed, from their cradle near ‘“ the Cau- 
casian chain,” and make every stone they trod 
prate of their whereabouts till they set up “carved 
images in Greece.” But our author does not 
seem, Bishop Burnet would say, “ born to carry 
learning many sizes beyond what it has attain- 
ed”: he does not even give it half its present 
dimensions. An account v. g. of “The Hur- 
lers,” and a list of Saxon architectural speci- 
mens yet existing, had been much more relevant 
to the subject than his aforesaid “ digression on 
a Broomstick,” and more helpful towards a 
knowledge of primitive art in these Islands. 
When patriotism excited him to make such a 
huge mouth about that art, we wonder he forgot 


to particularize the Picts as great painters: here 
was an evidence of the national turn for Design 
and Colour, nay a germ of art positively de- 
veloped antecedent to the Roman Visitation, 
and only checked by this “ unhappy circum- 
stance.” And after so much bombast upon 
ancient British works, and “ authentic records,” 
into what does his magnificent piecrust of a pro- 
mise break down? Once more into a self-con- 
tradiction (acknowledging, p. 13, that the ante- 
Roman artistic period “ affords but a slender 
catalogue of materials”), and into a conjecture 
that this deficiency was brought about by those 
said Roman destroyers, whom our author seems 
to hate with an English hate, as if they had been 
Roman Catholics. The same mode of argument 
would prove that Caffre-Land sparkled with 
granite temples and marble palaces before the 
Dutch visitation, which alone prevents us ad- 
miring at this day numberless sublime produc- 
tions of Hottentot architecture. We crave par- 
don—he does adduce somewhat besides the con- 
jecture, in triumphant testimony how much our 
Cumraig ancestors had progressed before their 
subjugation—no less than certain “ coins of 
Cunobeline and other British princes.” The 
“ Pelasgians,” perhaps, have estranged him from 
his Goldsmith, or he might find there that Cu- 
nobeline reigned after the Roman Conquest ; 
and that this vice-king’s coins are impressed 
with Roman letters any one who can read them 
may tell, save he whose eyes are open while 
their sense is shut.* 

We must not, from these remarks between 
grave and gay, be thought to gird at ancient 
British Art, but merely Mr. Sarsfield Taylor's 
plastered-up, puff-paste defence of it. As Mon 
taigne said, it was rather the world’s wisdom 
than its folly which made him laugh, so it is 
our author’s erudition rather than his ignorance 
which to us appears risible. With the most ludi- 
crous parade of classical and scientifical terms, 
picked up at random, like a college porter’s 
Latin, he will tell us that the Goths “ impelled 
each other forward, as if by gravitation,” —and 
that “all the knowledge they prized was the 
science of Strategics,""—while he betrays the 
extent of his varied lore in animadversions upon 
Cypelas, the Herulit or Heruleans, Vitelis, Di- 
derius (for Desiderius or Didier), Swane several 
times for Sweyn, Sugger (for Suger), Poughet 
(for Puget), &c.t We hope it was the confusion 
of all this knowledge, abstract and foreign, 
which caused so many mistakes with regard to 
native nomenclature, e. g., Bishop Matthew for 
Bishop Matthew Wren, Chambers for Chamber- 
len, Henry the Fourth for Henry the Sixth, 
Henry for Edward, &c.—mistakes that must 
often perplex uninformed readers. His purifying 
draughts at the “well of English undefiled” 
may be guessed from such elegant appellations 
as tights and flimsies for certain masculine and 
feminine vestures. This, too, in a treatise on 
the Fine Arts! 

Forward, however, he proceeds, at a trampling 
pace, like blind Bayard, through the Saxon pe- 
riod, which is no less ably investigated and elu- 
cidated than the British. ‘“ True Saxon” archi- 
tecture, we learn, distinguishes itself from Anglo- 
Norman, among other peculiarities, by semi- 
circular apses, by seeadl see indented, zigzag, 
billet, diagonal, and spiral mouldings. As if 
Anglo-Norman churches also had not apses and 





* Tie quotes from Flaxman that King Cadwallo’s Statue 
was a British work, but forgets the qualification that it was 
Roman-British. 

+ In a fit of Statistics, at p. 83, he calculates, upon mathe- 
matical principles, the number of English Churches under 
William Rufus as more than twenty-three thousand ; and the 
collective number of men and women at their devotions, as 
more than seven millions.” So that England soon after 
the Conquest must have had a population, even if by men 
and women he meant males and females, greater than under 





George the Second! 
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mouldings of the selfsame character! But while 
he omits to give a list of probable Saxon re- 
mains, knowledge of which would best teach 
the nature of true Saxon, he makes up for his 
neglect by a muster-roll of apocryphal or impos- 
sible ones—Gloucester and Oxford naves, Glas- 
tonbury, &c.—works perhaps as much due to 
Saxon architects as the Giant’s Causeway to 
Tom Thumb, or Babel Tower to Jack of the 
Beanstalk. How this catalogue of magnificent 
structures, older than the Conquest, would have 
made Rickman “stare and gasp”! At page 71 
Waltham Abbey is pronounced to be “in the 
true Anglo-Norman style; at page 74 enu- 
merated (in the true Taylorean style) among 
Anglo-Saxon edifices. As to Saxon sculpture, 
there are many examples of it, the writer de- 
pones, but as to which they be the statues 
themselves do not preserve a more religious 
silence. Upon the subject of Anglo-Saxon 
painting, our author, from his profound re- 
searches, has been enabled to draw up this preg- 
nant and all-sufficient summary—that “ the art 
was known in the latter part of the Saxon times.” 
Known, quotha! and in latter times! 





| have hitherto been received, almost without 
es. | question, as the basis of Biblical Geography. It 
Why, | 


there are folios of Anglo-Saxon paintings which | 


ascend to the seventh century, some at a place 
no nearer the Antipodes than the British Mu- 
seum. Yea, and painting moreover, which de- 
monstrates that this art, too, was adopted by our 
ancestors, with a certain national difference, 
from Roman, or what is here the same thing, 
Romanesque principles. For an account of it 


let us refer to Waagen’s ‘ Kuntswerke,’ since | 


these foreigners must still be the best teachers. 


There was an old appendage to the Litany— 
“from the fury of the Normans good Lord de- 
liver us!” 
lift up their voices for deliverance from the fury 
of a Taylor. He gives them little quarter. After 
admitting our earlier cathedrals to have been 
built by Norman architects, or in the distinct 
Norman style, as we have observed, he still 
insists on calling them Anglo-Saxon. Here he 


specifies “no less than five cathedrals,” com- | 


menced under William I. and II.; yet here 
again asserts, “it is very difficult to discover in 
any direction memorials of their personal encou- 
ragement of any arts but those of war”; while, 
as a foot-note to illustrate this last position, we 
read—* Westminster Hall was originally built 
by Rufus”! At page 79 it is told us that Wil- 
liam I. could not have had much time to erect 
churches, and at page 84, that he built Old St. 
Paul’s and Winchester cathedrals. Mr. Taylor 
says elsewhere, built by his superior clergy, 
under him; but this distinction would tell as 
well against all kings before and after him. 
Monarchs must be held co-operators and coun- 
tenancers at least in such works. At page 137 
William I. is said to have “ greatly embellished” 
Westminster Abbey. Some of these inconsis- 
tencies no doubt exude from a weak pia-mater, 
but many from a noble patriotic rage, which 
nothing can repress, to disprove the Norman 
claims in civilization and art versus the English. 
We might point out the two great Caen Abbey 
Churches as pretty decisive on this subject, but 
perhaps they were built by Harold the Saxon 
when ambassador—or the Pelasgians—or b 
any one except William the Conqueror. Trut 
to say, concerning Architecture, these volumes 
are like lists of errata without corrections, and 
exhibit acquaintanceship with one particular 
alone that regards it—the public ignorance—of 
which they avail themselves sagaciously: in 
other respects mental obnubilation or practical 
misjudgment so great is seldom witnessed. 


We must postpone for the present the re- 
mainder of our notice. 





The Normans might now, in turn, | 


| 





Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, 
and Arabia Petraa. By E. Robinson, D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature. 3 vols. 8vo. | 
Murray. | 

Professor Robinson has been long and favourably 

known to Biblical students, as the author of the 

most comprehensive Lexicon to the New Testa- | 
ment which has yet been published. In the | 
volumes before us he has entered upon a new 
field, the geography of the Bible, a subject re- 
peatedly discussed, but which he has been the 
first to examine thoroughly and completely. 

Nearly all his predecessors have identified ancient 

sites from the legends of the monks and the 

topographical traditions of foreign ecclesiastics ; 
he has taken his information from a less suspi- 
cious source, the names preserved by the native 
population, checked by a careful survey of the 
country, and a comparison of the traditions with 
ancient records. 

A few words will suffice to show the worth- 
lessness of the ecclesiastical traditions, which 


was not until the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, when Christianity became triumphant in 
the person of Constantine, that any anxiety was 
evinced to identify the places connected with 
the crucifixion and resurrection of Christ; the 
zeal of the Emperor’s mother, Helena, stimulat- 
ed a multitude of monks and priests to trace 
out the site of every event, however trivial, 
which could be brought into connexion with the 
Scriptures. The place where Christ was cruci- 
fied, was identified, according to their account, 
by the miraculous invention of the cross; but 
Dr. Robinson has shown, from actual survey, 
that the site they selected stood within the walls 
of the ancient city, while Calvary must have 
been at some distance beyond them. These 
pretended identifications became more numerous 
and minute between the fourth and the seventh 
centuries, and as each monk repeated his story, 
he added fresh circumstances to the existing 
legend. Thus the Benedictine Bernard declares 
that a church on the side of the Mount of Olives 
was built on the spot where the woman taken in 
adultery was brought before Jesus; and adds, 
that there was a marble tablet in the church, 
with the writing which Christ traced upon the 
ground. 

The Mohammedan conquest withdrew the 
attention of the clergy from such embellishments 
of scriptural history ; the traditions became fixed 
and permanentas they stood ; there was no motive 
to rectify them, but, on the contrary, it was pro- 
fitable to persuade pilgrims that no doubt existed 
about the matter. Later travellers have been 
disposed to exercise more criticism, but unfor- 
tunately they have for the most part been ac- 
customed to take their guides from the convents, 
and have had but little intercourse with the 
native population. They seem to have neglected 
the important fact, that the Arabic language, now 
spoken in Syria, is in its roots and construction 
little different from the ancient Aramean and 
Hebrew, and that it was therefore very likely to 
preserve the ancient names of places, especially 
as all these names are significant, and descriptive 
of some natural feature. Dr. Robinson is the 
first who has attempted to rectify Biblical geo- 
graphy from native tradition, and few are so 
well calculated for the investigation of the field 
he has been the first to explore. 

The nature of his researches brought Dr. 
Robinson into closer communion with the Arabs 
and Syrians than is usual among travellers, and 





the sketches he gives of their habits and charac- 


ter not only relieve the dryness of historical and | 
geographical discussion, but convey much in- | 


teresting information, particularly valuable at a 





much of the public attention. To this portion 
of his work our attention will be chiefly directed 
and we shall first extract some particulars re. 
specting the rigorous system of conscription 
established by Mohammed Ali :— 

“The army consists chiefly of levies torn from 
their families and homes by brutal force. We saw 
many gangs of these unfortunate recruits on the river 
and around Cairo, fastened by the neck to a long 
heavy chain which rested on their shoulders. Such 
is the horror of this service among the peasantry, and 
their dread of being thus seized, that children are 
often mutilated in their fingers, their teeth, or an eye, 
in order to protect them from it. Yet the couniry 
is now so drained of able-bodied men, that even these 
unfortunate beings are no longer spared. In the 
companies of recruits which were daily under drill 
around the Ezbekiyeh, we saw very many who had 
lost a finger, or their front teeth ; so that an English 
resident proposed in bitter irony, to recommend to 
the Pasha that his troops should appear only in 
gloves. Indeed, it is a notorious fact, that this drain 
of men for the army and navy has diminished and 
exhausted the population, until there are not 
labourers enough left to till the ground; so that in 
consequence, large tracts of fertile land are suffered 
to lie waste.” 

During the journey from Suez to Sinai, a cir- 
cumstance occurred which showed that the Arab 
laws of hospitality may frequently occasion con- 
siderable inconvenience. The travellers had 
purchased a kid for their guides, who were 
elated at the prospect of a savoury supper: 

“The poor kid was let loose, and ran bleating 
into our tent as if aware of its coming fate. All was 
activity and bustle to prepare the coming feast ; the 
kid was killed and dressed with great dexterity and 
despatch; and its still quivering members were laid 
upon the fire and began to emit savoury odours, par- 
ticularly gratifying to Arab nostrils. But now a 
change came over the fair scene. The Arabs of 
whom we had bought the kid had in some way learned 
that we were to encamp near; and naturally enough 
concluding that the kid was bought in order to be 
eaten, they thought good to honour our Arabs with a 
visit, to the number of five or six persons. Now the 
stern law of Bedawin hospitality demands, that when- 
ever a guest is present at a meal, whether there be 
much or little, the first and best portion must be laid 
before the stranger. In this instance the five or six 
guests attained their object, and had not only the sell- 
ing of the kid, but also the eating of it ; while our 
poor Arabs, whose mouths had long been watering 
with expectation, were forced to take up with the 
fragments. Besharah, who played the host, fared 
worst of all; and came afterwards to beg for a biscuit, 
saying he had lost the whole of his dinner.” 

Palestine, when visited by Dr. Robinson, was 
under the dominion of Mohammed Ali, and he 
ruled it with a rod of iron. Those who resisted 
were severely punished, and entire districts were 
deprived of theirarms. The manner of disarm- 
ing the population is highly illustrative of the 
character of oriental despotism. Instead of de- 
manding the surrender of what arms a district 
actually possesses, a requisition is made to deliver 
up a certain number of muskets and other 
weapons, and this is rigidly enforced by the 
menace of military execution. The people are 
consequently often obliged to search out arms 
elsewhere, and purchase them at an enormous 

rice.— 

“ When this process was going on at Bethlehem 
after the rebellion, an interesting circumstance took 
place, which serves to illustrate an ancient custom. 
At that time, when some of the inhabitants were 
already imprisoned, and all were in deep distress, 
Mr. Farran, then English Consul at Damascus, was 
on a visit to Jerusalem, and had rode out with Mr. 
Nicolayson to Solomon’s Pools. On their return, a8 
they rose the ascent to enter Bethlehem, hundreds 
of the people, male and female, met them, imploring 
the Consul to interfere in their behalf, and afford 
them his protection ; and all at once, by a sort of 
simultaneous movement, ‘they spread their garments 
in the way’ before the horses. The Consul was 


time when the condition of the East attracts so | affected unto tears; but had of course no power to 
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interfere. ‘This anecdote was related to me by Mr. | 


Nicolayson ; who however had never seen or heard 
of anything else of the kind, during his residence in 
Palestine.” 

Dr. Robinson found the people everywhere 
desirous of a change, and particularly anxious to 
come under European rule. At Summeil he 
writes,— 

“The people in general in this part of the country 
were ready to give us information, so far as they 
could; and seemed not to distrust us. Here too we 
found the same general impression, that our object 
was to collect information and survey the country, 
preparatory to the arrival of the Franks ; and here 
too we were addressed in the usual phrase: * Do not 
be long.’ Indeed the inhabitants everywhere ap- 
peared, for the most part, to desire that the Franks 
should send a force among them. They were for- 
merly tired of the Turks ; they were now still more 
heartily tired of the Egyptians ; and were ready to 
welcome any Frank nation which should come, not 
to subdue, (for that would not be necessary,) but to 
take possession of the land.” 

The tenure of land in Syria is a great source 
of misery to the inhabitants; as it has not been 
previously described we shall quote the brief, but 
explicit account given by our author :— 

“The soil of all the plain through which we passed 
is good ; as is proved by the abundant crops of grain 
we saw upon it. The whole of this vast level tract 
is the property of the government, and not of the 
inhabitants. Whoever will, may cultivate it, and 
may plough it in any place not already pre-occupied, 
But for every two yoke of oxen thus employed in 
tillage, he must pay to the government seven Ardebs 
of wheat and eight Ardebs of barley. The peasants, 
when rich enough to own oxen, plough and sow on 
their own account ; but they frequently are the part- 
ners of merchants and others in the cities. The 
merchant furnishes the oxen, and the Fellah does 
the work ; while the expenses and income are divided 
equally between them. In like manner as we learned, 
the greater portion of all the rich plains of Palestine 
and Syria are in the hands of the government; while 
the hill-country and mountains are held in fee-simple, 
or nearly so, by the inhabitants. It results from this 
state of things, that the inhabitants of the hills and 
mountains are far better off than those of the plains; 
they raise a greater variety of crops, and have an 
abundance of all kinds of fruit; while those of the 
plains are in general poor, and are compelled to cul- 
tivate only grain, in order to satisfy the rapacity of 
the government. Hence, while the rocky and ap- 
parently almost desert mountains teem with an active, 
thrifty, and comparatively independent population, 
and the hand of industry is everywhere visible ; the 
rich and fertile plains, deserted of inhabitants or 
sprinkled here and there with straggling villages, are 
left to run to waste, or are at the most half tilled by 
the unwilling labours of a race of serfs.” 


We find fewer descriptions of oriental scenery 
in these volumes than we could wish, for Dr. 
Robinson, when he pleases, is a very picturesque 
writer. The following night-scene in the desert 
is highly creditable to his graphic powers :— 

“The evening was warm and still; we therefore 
did not pitch our tent, but spread our carpets on the 
sand, and lay down, not indeed at first to sleep, but 
to enjoy the scene and the associations which thronged 
upon our minds. It was truly one of the most ro- 
mantic desert scenes we had yet met with ; and I 
hardly remember another in all our wanderings, of 
which I retain a more lively impression. Here was 
the deep broad valley in the midst of the ’Arabah, 
unknown to all the civilized world, shut in by high 
and singular cliffs; over against us were the mountains 
of Edom; in the distance rose Mount Hor in its lone 
Majesty, the spot where the aged prophet-brothers 
took of each other their last farewell; while above 
our heads was the deep azure of an Oriental sky, 
studded with innumerable stars and brilliant constel- 
lations, on which we gazed with a higher interest 
from the bottom of this deep chasm. Near at hand 
were the flashing fires of our party; the Arabs them- 
selves in their wild attire, all nine at supper around 
one bowl; our Egyptian servants looking on; one 
after another rising and gliding through the glow of 





the fires the Sheikh approaching and saluting us ; 
the serving of coffee ; and beyond all this circle, the 
patient camels lying at their ease and lazily chewing 
the cud.” 

The rectification of Biblical geography was, 
as we have said, the chief object of our traveller, 
but the identification of historical sites and the 
refuting of inveterate errors necessarily involves 
long and laboured disquisition. One error which 
has been satisfactorily overthrown deserves 
especially to be noted. It has been almost 
universally believed that the Dead Sea had no 
existence previous to the overthrow of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and that the Jordan before that 
time flowed through the whole length of the 
great valley, known as the Wady el ’Arabah 
into the Gulf of "Akabah. This is proved not to 
have been the case; at least not within the 
period to which human history reaches back :— 

“Instead of the Jordan pursuing its course south- 
wards to the Gulf, we had found the waters of the 
*Arabah itself, and also those of the high western 
desert far south of *Akabah, all flowing northwards 
into the Dead Sea. Every circumstance goes to 
show, that a lake must have existed in this place, 
into which the Jordan poured its waters, long before 
the catastrophe of Sodom. The great depression of 
the whole broad Jordan-valley and of the northern 
part of the ’Arabah, the direction of its lateral val- 
lies, as well as the slope of the high western desert 
towards the north, all go to show that the configura- 
tion of this region, in its main features, is coéval with 
the present condition of the surface of the earth in 
general ; and not the effect of any local catastrophe 
at a subsequent period. It seemsalso to be a neces- 
sary conclusion, that the Dead Sea anciently covered 
a less extent of surface than at present. The cities 
which were destroyed, must have been situated on 
the south of the lake as it then existed ; for Lot fled 
to Zoar, which was near to Sodom ; and Zoar, as we 
have seen, lay almost at the southern end of the pre- 
sent sea, probably in the mouth of Wady Kerak as 
it opens upon the isthmus of the peninsula. The 
fertile plain, therefore, which Lot chose for himself, 
where Sodom was situated, and which was well 
watered like the land of Egypt, lay also south of the 
lake, ‘as thou comest unto Zoar.’ Even to the pre- 
sent day, more living streams flow into the Ghor at 
the south end of the sea, from Wadys of the eastern 
mountains, than are to be found so near together in 
all Palestine ; and the tract, although now mostly 
desert, is still better watered, through these streams 
and by the many fountains, than any other district 
throughout the whole country.” 


A visit to Mount Gerizim brought our travel- 
ler acquainted with the remnant of the Samari- 
tans, who still form a race distinct from the 
surrounding population. A slight incident 
which occurred while the party was ascending 
the mountain shows in a strong light the rever- 
ence of the Samaritans for the Mosaic law :— 

“ When about two thirds of the way up, we heard 
a woman calling after us, who proved to be the 
mother of our Samaritan guide. He was her only 
son, and had come away, it seems, without her know- 
ledge ; and she was now in the utmost terror at find- 
ing that he had gone off as a guide to Franks, to 
show them the holy mountain. She had immediately 
followed us, and was now crying after us with all the 
strength of her lungs, forbidding him to proceed, lest 
some evil should befall him. The young man went 
back to meet her, and tried to pacify her; but in 
vain ; she insisted upon his returning home. This 
he was not inclined to do; although he said he could 
not disobey his mother, and so transgress the law 
of Moses. This touching trait gave us a favourable 
idea of the morality of the Samaritans. After reason- 
ing with her a long time without effect, he finally 
persuaded her to go with us. So she followed us up, 
at first full of wrath, and keeping at a distance from 
us; yet at last she became quite reconciled and com- 
municative.” 

Since the days of Pocock this sect has gra- 
dually dwindled away, and will probably soon 
become extinct. We gladly therefore copy the 
few particulars which characterize the dying 





embers of a race to which such frequent refer- 
ence is made in the Gospels :— 

“ The Samaritans are now reduced to a very small 
community ; there being only thirty men who pay 
taxes, and few, if any, who are exempt ; so that their 
whole number cannot be reckoned at over one hun- 
dred and fifty souls. One of them is in affluent cir- 
cumstances ; and having been for a long time chief 
secretary of the Mutesellim of Nabulus, became one 
of the most important and powerful men of the pro- 
vince. He had recently been superseded in his 
influence with the governor by a Copt; and now 
held only the second place. He was called el-’Abd 
es-Samary. The rest of the Samaritans are not re- 
markable either for their wealth or poverty. The 
physiognomy of those we saw was not Jewish ; nor 
indeed did we remark in it any peculiar character, 
as distinguished from that of other natives of the 
country. They keep the Saturday as their Sabbath 
with great strictness, allowing no labour nor trading, 
not even cooking or lighting a fire, but resting from 
their employments the whole day. On Friday 
evening they pray in their houses ; and on Saturday 
have public prayers in their synagogue at morning, 
noon, and evening. They meet also in the syna- 
gogue on the great festivals, and on the new moons ; 
but not every day. The law is read in public, not 
every Sabbath-day, but only upon the same festivals. 
Four times a year they go up to Mount Gerizim 
(Jebel et-Tir) in solemn procession to worship ; and 
then they begin reading the law as they set off, and 
finish it above. These seasons are: The feast of the 
Passover, when they pitch their tents upon the moun- 
tain all night, and sacrifice seven lambs at sunset ; 
the day of Pentecost ; the feast of Tabernacles, when 
they sojourn here in booths built of branches of the 
arbutus ; and lastly, the great day of Atonement in 
autumn. They still maintain their ancient hatred 
against the Jews ; accuse them of departing from the 
law in not sacrificing the passover, and in various 
other points, as well as of corrupting the ancient 
text; and scrupulously avoid all connexion with 
them. If of old * the Jews had no dealings with the 
Samaritans,’ the latter at the present day reciprocate 
the feeling; and neither eat nor drink, nor marry, 
nor associate with the Jews, but only trade with 
them.” 

To his geographical and historical researches, 
Dr. Robinson has added a discussion on the 
religious condition of Syria and Palestine, prin- 
cipally in reference to the Christian population. 
He complains that Protestants are not recog- 
nized as a sect in the Turkish dominions, and 
consequently that they are excluded from the 
protection conceded to other Christian churches, 
To this cause he attributes the little success 
which the Protestant missions have had in the 
East; indeed, he declares that in 1839 there 
was a strong probability that nearly the whole 
nation of the Druzes would have declared them- 
selves, could they have had secured to them the 
same rights as are enjoyed by the recognized 
Christian sects. He attributes great political 
importance to this want of protection for Pro- 
testants, and his reasoning on the subject is 
worthy of attention :— 

“ That England, while she has so deep a political 
interest in all that concerns the Turkish empire, 
should remain indifferent to this state of things in 
Syria, is a matter of surprise. France has long been 
the acknowledged protector of the Roman Catholic 
religion, in the same empire; and the followers of 
that faith find in her a watchful and efficient patron ; 
quite as efficient since the revolution of July as be- 
fore. The consequence is, that wherever there are 
Roman Catholics, France has interested partisans ; 
and were she to land troops in Syria to-morrow, every 
Roman Catholic would receive them with open arms, 
including the whole Maronite nation, now armed and 
powerful, In the members of the Greek church, 
still more numerous, but now armed, the Russians 
have even warmer partisans. In Syria, the famed 
power of Russia is their boast ; and though this feel- 
ing is carefully concealed from the Muslims, and 
would not be expressed to an Englishman, it often 
amounts almost to enthusiasm. Hence, wherever 


Russia sends her agents, they find confidential friends 
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and informants ; and were she to invade the country, 
thousands would give her troops a hearty welcome. 
But where are England’s partisans in any part of 
Turkey ? Not a single sect, be it ever so small, looks 
to her as its natural guardian. Her wealth and her 
power are indeed admired ; her citizens, wherever 
they travel, are respected ; and the native Christians 
of every sect, when groaning under oppression, would 
welcome a government established by her, as a relief. 
Yet in this, they would not be drawn by any positive 
attachment, but forced by a desire to escape from 
suffering. England has no party in Syria bound to 
her by any direct tie.” 

We must now take our leave of this work, 
the most important contribution to Biblical 
geography which has appeared since the days 
of St. Jerome. The author deserves the grati- 
tude of all who are interested in the study of 
sacred literature, and he may be sure of obtain- 
ing his reward. 








MEDICAL WORKS. 

A Treatise on Pyrosis Idiopathica, or Water-Brash, 
by Thomas West, M.D.—This learned and well- 
written, though perhaps somewhat fanciful work, 
principally concerns the professional reader; but it 
contains a page or two worthy of general attention. 
The passages in question relate, first, to the prevail- 
ing disposition of town physicians to direct their 
attention to disease as it occurs to the rich, exclud- 
ing, in their recommendations, the recol'ection of 
their frequent inapplicability to the circumstances of 
the many. The second, and more important, refers to 
the little regard paid to medical representations, as to 
the influence of poverty and low diet on disease, and 
the necessity of medical intervention. From the au- 
thor's application of this truth to the case of the disease 
immediately under his consideration, we extract the 
following :—“ Our primary objects of cure will be to 
supply suitable materials from which the digestive 
apparatus may eliminate a healthily animalized chyle, 
destined after sanguification to repair the waste of 
the body. One cannot apply oneself to this subject 
without feelings of melancholy ; for no one who has 
expended much of his time in watching and palliat- 
ing the effects of grinding poverty on the lower 
classes, can fuil to appreciate the difficulty of the 
position.—We may try to rectify secretions, to brace 
up and fortify the stomach ; but unless we can supply 
good wholesome food, animal and vegetable, together 
with warm clothing, a dry habitation, and the peace 
of mind which is the attendant upon a cheerful con- 
fidence, or at least a good hope of a continuance of 
a comfortable * daily bread,’ all our measures will 
fall short of relief, and our pills and potions, our che- 
micals and our galenicals, will be a miserable mock- 
ery, a wretched satire upon that half science and half 
art which Cicero denominated *God’s second cause 
of health..—T’o what and whither shall we retreat for 
substitutes for these necessaries of life in a variable 
and fickle climate ? Do our patients find these com- 
forts in our provincial dispensaries? We bind their 
stomachs with bismuth or with bark, and send them 
back to beggary. Of what use to them are the ele- 
gant peptic precepts of a Celsus, or the diffuse com- 
mentaries of modern writers upon diet and digestion ? 
It is not to authors (however great their talent) who. 
have avowedly written for the rich and lazy, that 
we can look with any well-grounded expectation of 
suitable admonitions to lessen the miseries of patients 
suffering under this species of malady, for with some 
few exceptions, as an idiopathic disease it belongs 
exclusively to the poor. Celsus commences his 
chapter on self-regimen by telling us he writes for 
those who can afiord to do as they like, and nearly 
all his precepts show that he wrote for that favoured 
class of society. Most of our popular writers, and 
we have many distinguished as well for erudition as 
for sound practical knowledge, have pursued the same 
course. A living and recent author speaks of the 
awful responsibility of treating individuals of rank 
and legislatorial celebrity, upon whose lives may hinge 
the prosperity and security of our realm; and if we 
refer to our highest dietetic authorities, we find them 
all patriotically engrossed in framing precepts exclu- 
sively adapted to the relief of the pampered valetu- 
dinarian.” In a subsequent page the author quotes 


the disease, given by a French writer, in the following 
terms:—“The patient’s diet ought to be watched with 
the strictest attention ; his food should be rendered 
bland and cordial ; he should remove all causes that 
may derange digestion. Gaiety should be encouraged ; 
vapours and melancholy should be expelled; change 
of air, travelling, mild exercise alternated by repose; 
in one word, every thing which can contribute to 
establish in the patient a physical and moral calm 
should be assiduously enjoined, and by reason of 
the great tendency of this affection to recur, we must 
carefully persist in the use of our remedial measures 
long after the apparent cure.”—And he adds the 
following commentary.—* I respond heartily to all 
these remarks, and above all to the advantage of 
establishing ‘a physical and moral calm ;’ but at a 
period when medical men have so little influence in 
regulating the dietary of the poor, except by occa- 
sional appeals to richer patients, the ‘physical and 
moral calm’ must flow from a higher source than any 
from which a medical attendant can presume to 
draw his aids. I know of no period in the annals of 
civilized Britain at which medical men have merited 
to enjoy so much of the confidence of the State, none 
at which they were entrusted by the Legislature with 
so little, none in which they were capable of using it 
to such extensive advantage to the community, 
not excepting even the feudal ages, when medicine 
could hardly be termed a science. In the best days 
of Greece and Rome (not to speak of modern rival 
nations), the dietary of the people was chiefly 
directed by the physicians and sacred officers of 
health, and boards of some sort or other were assi- 
duously engaged in counteracting or in preventing 
disease. In our time, guardians, committee-men, or 
overseers claim to decide on the laws of dietetics, 
although their knowledge of the human frame barely 
extends beyond a vague idea that man js a tube of 
some sort open at both extremities. It has been 
argued by the friends of such a system that the 
medical officer has the privilege of presenting to a 
board of guardians his recommendations for the oc- 
casional introduction of such articles of nutriment as 
may to him seem best suited to meet the occasional 
exigencies of disease. It is not quite so evident that 
he has the moral certainty of seeing his reeommen- 
dation carried into effect. It would be no small im- 
provement to such boards, and to the Poor Law 
Amendment Act itself, if a public officer of health 
constituted one of their body. To fill such an office, 
which should be one rather of honour than of emo- 
lument, I imagine it would not be difficult to find 
independent and retired members of our profession 
who would be proud of rendering themselves useful 
to their fellow creatures; nor would it be unreason- 
able to make the selection from the most eminent 
and influential of physicians or surgeons actually 
practising. It might be made, and would gradually 
become, a post of honour like that of magistrate. If 
it be true, as regards crime, that prevention is better 
than cure, the same may be said of disease; but, ac- 
cording to the present system, we are to wait for the 
hatching and appearance of frightful maladies, and 
the sympathies of human nature are only to be 
secondary to the developement of miscry.”.—These 
are truths which we shall lose no opportunity of in- 
culcating “in season or out of season;” the time 
requires them; and they are pregnant with important 
consequences. 

On Gout, its Causes, Nature, and Treatment, by 
John Parkin—As Mr. Parkin appears from his ap- 
pendix to be rather susceptible to criticism, we are 
fortunate in not having more to do with the present 
treatise, than to assure our gouty and quack-loving 
readers that there is nothing in its pages to foster 
their dabbling propensities. The subject is purely 
hypothetical, and quite “ out of their sphere.” As 
far as the profession is concerned, the work may be 
safely left to make its own impression ; for whatever 
may be its defects (and we confess that we do not 
think highly of this gentleman’s logical method), his 
argument lies in a direction so removed from the 
ordinary sphere of practising physicians, that there is 
no great probability of its influencing the treatment 
of the disease. 

Medical Guide to Nice, by W. Farr, M.D.—Dr. 
Farr is too well known to the profession to render 
any lengthened critique on his medical qualifications 





the method of cure appropriate to the treatment of 


————_ 


the climate of Nice, in its relations to the dise 
most usually producing a sentence of temporary exile 
to warmer climates, is ample, dispassionate and 
exempt from all quackery. It contains, also, some 
statements on the curability of tubercular consump. 
tion that are entitled to the attention of the profes. 
sion. To the scientific portion of the work is ap. 
pended a full detail of non-professional matters rela- 
tive to housekeeping arrangements, amusements, 
travelling, &c., which families will do well to consult, 
when about to depart for Nice. We must add, that 
particulars of the climate of Bagneres de Bigorre (re- 
com ded as a residence for consumptive 
patients,) are embraced in the contents of Dr. Farr’s 
volume. 

On Stammering and Squinting, and on the Methods 
Sor their Removal, by Edwin Lee, M.R.C.S.—Which 
of our readers has not heard of the operations at 
present performing by different practitioners for the 
removal of these unpleasant defects ? We have our- 
selves pointed their attention to one of them, adopted 
for the cure of stammering, and expressed an opinion 
concerning the probable success. The operation in 
question is, however, one only of several at present 
much vaunted ; and the dissimilarity between them 
seems, at first sight, to throw doubt on the soundness 
of pathological views, which terminate in practical 
consequences so widely different. As mankind iu 
general rest more impatiently under defects which 
disfigure their personal appearance, than under those 
of far more serious import, which may be con- 
cealed, it becomes a question interesting to vast 
numbers, to decide between the pretensions of rival 
practitioners, and to establish upon some intelligible 
foundation, the particular applicabilities of each 
method. To this question Mr. Lee hasapplied him- 
self, and with sufficient knowledge of his subject and 
philosophical calmness to entitle his book to a patient 
reading. Had the profession at large made up their 
mind on the subject, and adopted universally some 
determined line of practice, it would be sufficient for 
the sufferer to apply to the man of most reputation 
for professional ability, and abide by his decision. 
For the moment, however, certain individuals are 
“in possession” of this branch of business; and, 
therefore, especially liable to the nothing-like-leather 
influences common to all inventors. We should, then, 
recommend those desirous of getting rid of either of 
the defects in question (but especially the former,) 
to consult their own medical adviser, before they 
blindly commit themselves to any operator; and 
the general practitioner, so consulted, in default of 
personal observation, will find in Mr. Lee’s book such 
an account of the maladies in question, and the pecu- 
liarities of the several operations in vogue, as will 
materially assist him in coming to a just conclusion. 








Sketches of Conspicuous Living Characters of 
France. Translated by R. M. Walsh. — Phil- 
adelphia, Lea & Blanchard; London, Wiley 
& Putnam. 

Tuese biographical sketches appeared some 

time since in Paris, and excited considerable in- 

terest; they were immediately translated and 
published in America, and we are indebted to 
our Transatlantic friends for the copy before us. 

They are admitted to be able, and, considering 

the heated atmosphere of French politics, im- 

partial; and we mean to avail ourselves of the 

opportunity, to make the mere English reader 
somewhat better acquainted with the more dis- 
tinguished and influential men who now sway 
the destinies of France, and have so much in- 
fluence over the fortunes and peace of Europe. 

Our first portrait will be of one who may at this 

moment be considered as prime minister. 

“ On the Sth of April, 1794, three days after the 
bloody victory of Robespierre over Danton, Camille 
Desmoulins and the men of the committee of cle- 
mency, the scaffold was prepared at Nismes for @ 
distinguished advocate who was also suspected of re- 
sistance to the will of the terrible triumvirate, and 
desolation had seated itself at the fireside of one of 
the worthiest families of the land. A woman all in 


tears was begging God for strength to support a fear- 
ful blow, for the executioner was about to render her 





necessary on the present occasion. His account of 


a widow and her two children orphans. The eldest, 
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scarcely seven years old, already wore upon his con- 
templative countenance the stamp of precocious in- 
tellect. Misfortune is a species of hot-house ; one 
grows rapidly within its influence. This child who 
had no childhood was Frangois Pierre-Guillaume 
Guizot. Born a Protestant, on the 4th of October, 
1787, under the sway of a legislation which refused 
to recognise the legal union of his parents, and denied 
him a name and social rank, young Guizot saw the 
revolution with the same blow restore him definitely 
to his place beneath the sun and make him pay for 
the benefit by the blood of his father.” 


After this fatal catastrophe Madame Guizot 
removed to Geneva, where her son was educated. 
Extraordinary stories are told of young Guizot's 
devotion to his studies. It is said that after four 
years’ study he was able to read in their respec- 
tive languages the works of Thucydides and 
Demosthenes, of Cicero and Tacitus, of Dante 
and Alfieri, of Schiller and Goethe, of Gibbon 
and Shakspeare. In 1805 he removed to Paris, 
to prepare himself for the Bar. 


“ At once poor and proud, austere and ambitious, 
the young man found himself cast into a world of 
intrigue, frivolity, and licentiousness. The period 
between the directory and the empire was a multiform, 
uncertain epoch, like all periods of transition, Vio- 
lently agitated by the revolutionary blast, the social 
current had not yet entirely resumed its course ; 
many of the ideas which had been hurled to the 
ground were again erect, but pale, enfeebled, totter- 
ing, and, as it were, stunned by the terrible blow 
which had prostrated them. Some superior minds 
were endeavouring to push into a new path the 
society which was rising from its ruins; but the mass, 
long debarred from material enjoyments, only sought 
to spend quickly the days of repose which they feared 
to see ended too soon. Thence that character of 
general excitement, and that dissoluteness of morals 
which brought us back almost to the baneful times 
of the regency.” 


The following year he entered the family of 
M. Stapfer, as tutor. 

“ These new relations gave him admission to the 
saloon of M. Suard, where all the most distinguished 
wits of the epoch were wont to assemble, and where 
he saw for the first time, the woman who was des- 
tined to exercise a noble and beneficial influence over 
his whole life. The circumstance which occasioned 
the marriage of M. Guizot, was somewhat tinged with 
romance. Born of a distinguished family which had 
been ruined by the revolution, Mademoiselle Pauline 
de Meulan had found resources in an education as 
solid as varied, and to support her family, had thrown 
herself into the trying career of journalism. At the 
period in question she was editing the Publiciste. A 
serious malady, however, brought on by excess of toil, 
obliged her to desist from her labours. Her situation 
was a cruel one; she was almost in despair, when 
one day she received an anonymous letter in which, 
while she was besought to preserve her tranquillity, 
an offer was made of discharging her task during the 
continuance of her sickness. ‘This letter was accom- 
panied by an article admirably written, the ideas and 
the style of which, by a refinement of delicacy, were 
exactly modelled upon her own. She accepted the 
article, published it, and regularly received a similar 
contribution until her restoration to health. Pro- 
foundly affected by the incident, she related it in the 
saloon of M. Suard, exhausting her mind in endea- 
vours to discover her unknown friend, and never 
thinking of a pale, serious young man with whom she 
was scarcely acquainted, and who listened to her in 
silence as she pursued her conjectures. Earnestly 
supplicated through the columns of the journal to 
reveal himself, the generous incognito at last went in 
person to receive his well-merited thanks. It was 
the same young man just alluded to, and five years 
afterwards, Mademoiselle de Meulan took the name 
of Madame Guizot.” 

In 1809 M. Guizot published his first work, 
the Dictionary of Synonyms. This was followed 
by the Lives of the French Poets, a translation 
of Gibbon, and a translation of a work entitled 
‘Spain in 1808.’ In 1812 he was appointed 
Assistant Professor of History, and soon after 


Professor of Modern History. Thus far his life 
had been wholly literary. 

“ The events of 1814 found M. Guizot in his native 
town of Nismes, whither he had gone to visit his 
mother after a long separation. On his return the 
young professor was indebted to the active friendship 
of Royer-Collard for his selection by the Abbé de 
Montesquiou, then Minister of the Interior, to fill 
the post of Secretary-gencral in his department. 
This was the first step of M. Guizot in the path of 
politics. Although he was placed in a secondary 
position, it is due to him to say that his great abili- 
ties exerted a notable influence upon the administra- 
tive measures of the time. The partisans of the 
liberal cause reproached him especially with having, 
in conjunction with Royer-Collard, Director-general 
of Publication, prepared that severe law against the 
press which was presented to the Chambers of 1814 
by M. de Montesquiou, and also with having taken 
a seat in the committee of censorship, by the side of 
M. de Frayssinoas. On the other hand, the ultra- 
royalist faction was indignant at beholding an insig- 
nificant plebeian, a professor, a protestant, occupied in 
affairs of state in connexion with a courtly Abbé, and 
hearing him at times speak of constitutional equili- 
brium, of preponderance of powers, of endeavouring 
to conciliate monarchical ideas with the new interests 
created by the revolution. In the eyes of some he 
did too little, in the eyes of others, too much; Na- 
poleon’s return from Elba released him from his 
difficult position.” 

When it became evident that the second over- 
throw of Bonaparte was inevitable, M. Guizot 
was charged by an influential party with a mis- 
sion to Louis X VIII.,—his friends say, to plead 
in favour of the Charter. Soon after the resto- 
ration he was appointed Secretary to the De- 
partment of Justice, published a work on ‘ Re- 
presentative Government,’ and took thereby a 
definite position among the constitutional royal- 
ists. It was on the accession to office of the 
Duke Decazes that the Doctrinaire party first 
| appeared, or at least was first so called. The 
origin of this equivocal term is thus explained: 

“Prior to 1789, the doctrinaires were a teaching 
congregation. M. Royer-Collard had been educated 
in a college of doctrinaires, and in the debates of the 
Chamber his logical and lofty understanding always 
impelling him to sum up the question in a dogma- 
| tical form, the word doctrine was often upon his lips, 
| until one day a wag of the royalist majority cried out: 
| Voila bien les doctrinaires! The phrase took, and 
| remained as a definition, if not clear, at all events 
| absolute, of the political fraction directed by Royer- 
Collard.” 


On the overthrow of the Decazes ministry, M. 
| Guizot engaged in active literary opposition. 

“ Among these political lucubrations there is one 
| which strikes us as worthy in many respects of spe- 
| cial mention. In his treatise upon the *‘ Means of 
| Opposition and Government in the present state of 
| France,’ published in 1821, M. Guizot completely 
bares his political individuality, and furnishes both 
an explanation of his past and the secret of his future 
career. It was not an ordinary opposition, that of 
M. Guizot. He defends the public liberties, but he 
defends them in his own way, which is not that of all 
the world. He may be said to march alone in his 
path, and if he is severe towards the men whom he 
combats, he is not the less so towards those who are 
fighting with him. In his view, the capital crime of 
thei ministry was not the abuse of power in 
itself, but rather the consequences of that abuse which 
placed in peril the principle of authority by exposing 
it to a fatal conflict. Unlike other polemical writ- 
ings, which are usually altogether negative and de- 
structive, those of M. Guizot were eminently affirma- 
tive, governmental and constituent. When the word 
right comes beneath his pen, you may be sure that 
the word duty is not far; and never does he put his 
finger on an evil without indicating at once what 
seems to him to be a remedy. If the narrowness of 
our plan permitted it, we should like to follow him 
in the exposition of his political programme. It 
would be curious to see him laying it down as a 
principle that masses are only moved by ideas; ac- 
knowledging that the revolution has bequeathed us 
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two political dogmas, the sovereignty of the people and 
equality, which have almost passed into axioms, so 
that no power can exist which does not lean upon 
them more or less; and then seizing upon these 
dogmas, turning them and returning them, decom- 
posing them, dissecting them, and passing them 
through the crucible of a logic so subtle as to change 
their formidable aspect into one so inoffensive and 
timid, that you must be very suspicious, very uncivil, 
if you do not contemplate them with a friendly 
smile.” 

M. Guizot gave a like political tendency to 
his professional lectures, until his Course was 
stopped by authority. He now devoted himself 
to that series of works which has made his name 
known all over Europe: the Memoirs relating 
to the English Revolution, the Ancient History 
of France, his Essays on Shakspeare, &c. The 
Martignac ministry restored him to his Profes- 
sorship: under the Polignac ministry he was 
elected a Deputy; and he it was who, on the 27th 
of July, drew up the protest against the Ordi- 
nances. He took an active part in establishing 
and consolidating the government of Louis 
Philippe, but soon resigned office. In 1832 he 
joined the Soult ministry, as Minister of Public 
Instruction :— 

“The great and beautiful law of the 28th of June, 
1833, upon primary instruction, conceived, prepared, 
sustained, and executed by M. Guizot, will ever re- 
main one of the noblest creations of our time: the 
principle of popular education, adopted and pro- 
claimed by the revolution of ’89, but arrested by the 
social tumults of the last fifty years, at last received 
its full developement beneath the auspices of M. 
Guizot. Eleven thousand communes, that is to say, 
the quarter of France, previously destitute of that 
primary instruction which makes the honest man 
and the good citizen, have seen erected by the side 
of the humble parish church, the modest school- 
house, where the children of the poor resort for know- 
ledge, that other bread of the soul which is to support 
them through the rough trials of life. Volumes 
might be made out of the detailed instructions ad- 
dressed by M. Guizot in reference to this law, to 
prefects, rectors, mayors, and committees of exami- 
nation: they are models of precision and clearness. 
The finest of these productions is undoubtedly the 
circular to the teachers of the communes. In its few 
pages there is perhaps as much true eloquence, as 
much poetry of style and of thought, as in the most 
admirable works of the epoch. With what touching 
familiarity does the minister stretch forth his hand to 
the poor, obscure village-preceptor ! how he elevates 
him in the eyes of all, and especially in his own eyes! 
how he fills him with the importance of his missiov. 
He is almost his friend, his colleague, his equal ! 
For both are striving, each in his sphere, to secure 
the glory and repose of the country. And then with 
what paternal solicitude does the statesman from the 
recesses of his cabinet, enter into the most insignifi- 
cant details of the relations of the teacher with chil- 
dren, parents, the mayor, and the curate! * No sec- 
tarian or party spirit,’ he exclaims, * in your school ; 
the teacher must rise above the fleeting quarrels 
which agitate society. Faith in Providence, the 
sanctity of duty, submission to parental authority, 
respect for the laws, the prince, the rights of all, such 
are the sentiments he must seek to develope.” 

In 1836 he retired from office, and soon after 
the ministry of Soult gave place to that of Molé. 
Last year, on the accession of M. Thiers, he was 
appointed ambassador to London: subsequently 
M. Thiers resigned, and M. Guizot may be con- 
sidered at this moment as the head of the minis- 
try. The writer thus sums up his character :— 

“M. Guizot may be considered in four points of 
view—as a private individual, as a writer, as an his- 
torian, as an orator and politician. The virtue of the 
man has never been called in question. ‘The morals 
of M. Guizot,’ says one of his most violent political 
foes, ‘are rigid, and pure, and he is worthy by the 
lofty virtue of his life and his sentiments, of the 
esteem of all good men.’ Asa writer, his style is 
one that may be recognised among a thousand. 
With his pen in his hand he has a firm decided tone, 
goes straight to his object, is not exempt from a spe- 
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cies of stiffness, and particularly affects abstract ter- 
minology ; the form in which he envelopes his thought 
is a little obscure, but the thought is so clear, so 
brilliant, that it always shines through. As an his- 
torian, he has rendered eminent service to science. 
He is one of the chiefs of that modern historical 
school which has taught us to emerge from the pre- 
sent to go and examine the past, and no longer to 
measure the men and things of former times by our 
standards of the day. As an orator his manner is 
dignified and severe. Small and frail in person, he 
is lofty and proud in bearing; his voice is imposing 
and sonorous; his language, whether calm or vehe- 
ment, is always pure and chastised; it has more 
energy than grace, it convinces rather than moves. 
When he ascends the tribune, friends and enemies 
all erect their ears; there is no more talking, little 
coughing, and nobody goes to sleep. Much has been 
said of the political versatility of M. Guizot, of his 
sudden changes, of his former opposition and his pre- 
sent servility ; but, from his words, his writings, and 
his acts at every epoch, we have derived the profound 
conviction, that, save a few trifling exceptions of de- 
tail, his general and distinctive characteristic as a 
politician is tenacity and consistency ; that such as 
he was under the Decazes ministry, or in the oppo- 
sition to Villéle, such he appears to us to be now. * * 
M. Guizot is, above all, a man of power and of go- 
vernment, and at the same time the most indepen- 
dent of men, bending his neck to the yoke of self- 
imposed principles, and carrying his head erect in all 
questions about persons ; he is a politician of great 
worth, estimating himself at his full value; more 
confident than enthusiastic, more proud of the appro- 
bation of his conscience than of the homage of the 
crowd ; gifted in a supreme degree with that strength 
of will and perseverance which makes the statesman; 
a mortal foe to all that resembles disorder, and capa- 
ble, things being at their worst, of throwing himself 
without hesitation into the arms of the despotism 
which he does not love, rather than encounter the 
anarchy which he abhors.” 

We shall perhaps next week give, as a com- 
panion picture, a portrait of M. Thiers. 





History of the Great Reformation of the Siz- 
teenth Century. By J. H. Merle D’Aubigné. 
Vol. III. Walther. 

In our review of Dr. Waddington’s History of 

the Reformation (No. 703.) we entered into an 

examination of the points at issue between Lu- 
ther and Zwingle, and pointed out the difference 
in character between the Reformers of Germany 
and Switzerland. Instead of going over the 
same ground with Mr. D’Aubigné, we turn to 
that portion of his volume which offers most 
freshness and interest, the origin of the Hugue- 
not party in France, and the nature of the 
principles for which they contended. There 
were elements at work in France, long before 

Luther began his career, which produced results 

very alarming to the Vatican ; the monarchs of 

the house of Valois, intent on establishing a 

despotic monarchy, equally assailed the papal 

and the feudal system: indeed, at the com- 
mencement of the Reformation, France was the 
least papal country in Christendom :— 

* Nowhere had bolder protests been heard against 
the superstitions and abuses of the Church. No- 
where had there been a more striking exhibition of 
that love of learning, apart from, or independent of, 
Christianity, which often leads to irreligion. France 
bore within it at once two reformations,—the one of 
man, the other of God. ‘ Two nations were in her 
womb, and two manner of people were to be sepa- 
rated from her bowels.’” 

But the influence of learning in France was 
more likely to produce incredulity than to reform 
religion. The weapons employed against the 
court of Rome were jests, sarcasms, epigrams, 
and pasquinades, excellent agents of destruction, 
but having nothing in them which suggested 
the necessity of building up again. It isa great 
mistake to assert that these sarcasms produced 
no influence on public opinion: had not Mr. 
D’Aubigné started with a resolution to attribute 





everything to piety and preaching, he would 
have recognized the services of the lawyers and 
men of learning, who resisted and overcame the 
outburst of bigotry and superstition in the States 
of Burgundy. In order to exalt Farel, his fa- 
vourite hero, Mr. D’Aubigné has chosen to date 
the renewal of the persecution of Vauderie from 
the issue of Pope Innocents bull in 1487; but 
we possess cotemporary evidence of a more cruel 
persecution in Arras twenty-seven years earlier, 
which is valuable from its establishing the con- 
nexion between rancorous bigotry, and the 
meanest and most mercenary rapacity. 

The Memoirs of Jacques Du Clereq were 
published for the first time in 1782, from a ma- 
nuscript in the Abbey of St. Waas, at Arras, 
and all historians have recognized their minute 
fidelity as a cotemporary record illustrating the 
reign of Philip the Good in Burgundy. They 
are not less valuable as a religious than as a po- 
litical record, and they deserve to rank next to 
those of Philip de Comines for their lively por- 
traiture of the manners of the age. As these 
Memoirs, though highly valued by antiquarians, 
are unknown to general readers, we shall abridge 
from them a description of the proceedings of 
the inquisitors at Arras, especially as we find 
that the singular events arising from this per- 
secution have escaped the notice of most of those 
who have written the history of the Reforming 
struggle in France. The chief agent in this 
persecution was Dr. James Dubois, Dean of 
Arras; his chief witness was a girl of loose 
character, who, under a threat of torture, gave 
any evidence which the Inquisitors pleased to 
dictate. Those who were arrested were ordered 
to confess, and on their refusal were placed upon 
the rack; they were induced, by the exquisite 
torments, to name as their associates every per- 
son that the Dean suggested, and one of the pri- 
soners, John Lavite, nicknamed “ the foolish 
Abbot,” made an attempt to cut out his own 
tongue, that he might not accuse innocent 
people. The general confession extorted by 
these means was the following :— 

“That when they wished to go to a vauderie, they 
anointed themselves with an ointment which the 
Devil compounded for them; and also rubbed a 
portion of it on a cane; that they placed this cane 
between their legs, which carried them where they 
pleased, but generally to some place where the devil 
assembled his congregation. In this place they found 
tables covered with rich wines and luxurious viands, 
over which a devil presided in the shape of a he- 
goat, with a baboon’s tail, and no lineament of the 
human form. That they offered homage and filthy 
adoration to this devil, and then trampled upon the 
cross, insulted Heaven, and blasphemed the Deity. 
After this, being heated with wine, they indulged in 
the most disgusting debauchery, committing such 
fearful crimes against God and Nature that they 
would not bear to be named. It was added, that 
the devil preached in these assemblies, and forbade 
them to go to church or hear mass, or touch holy 
water, enjoining them if ever they were forced to do 
so, for the purpose of appearing to be Christians, 
they should say, * may this not displease our 
master.’” 

All who made this confession were handed 
over to the civil power for execution; but they 
retracted at the stake, and declared that they 
had been induced to sign such a tissue of absur- 
dities both by extremity of torture and promise 
of pardon. At first the Inquisitors had such 
success in stimulating popular prejudice, that a 
citizen of Arras would not be received in any 
town of France, and its merchants were refused 
credit: this induced the bigots to aim at higher 
game, and they ventured to arrest some of the 
nobles of the country. Their excesses roused 
the attention of the parliament of Paris; inqui- 
ries were made into the proceedings of the 
Inquisitors; these were in the majority of in- 








stances traced to sheer avarice, and all the ac- 





cused who survived were set at liberty, and the 
properties of those who had been burned were 
restored to their families. 

The persecution in Burgundy saved the Vau- 
dois in Dauphiny for several years. After the 
exposure of the mercenary motives which had 
animated inquisitorial zeal, it would have been 
difficult to create a new popular delusion. Mr, 
D’Aubigné, through ignorance of the occur- 
rences at Arras, attributes the preservation of 
vauderie to secret study of the Scriptures; but 
he ought to have made a large deduction in 
favour of the exposures at Arras, and the indif- 
ference with which all religious disputes were 
long viewed by the parliament of Paris. 

Another cause of the ready reception which 
the principles of the Reformation received from 
some of the French nobility, was the war be- 
tween Louis XII. and Pope Julius, which Mr, 
D’Aubigné passes over with slight notice; the 
sermons of his great heroes, Farel and Lefevre, 
were not so efficacious as the protest of the Uni- 
versity of Paris against the papal claims, and 
the general disgust excited through the nation 
when Julius threatened to transfer the kingdom 
of France to his ally, the English monarch. 
Indeed, the greatest fault of this history is the 
author’s system of hero-worship: in his view, 
every religious victory is won by preachers and 
theologians, with little or no reference to the 
circumstances by which they were favoured, or 
the interests by which they were supported. 

Mr. D’Aubigné exhibits even greater devotion 
to heroines; he attributes to Margaret of Valois, 
sister of Francis I., a galaxy of noble and ad- 
mirable qualities sufficient for the canonization 
of half a dozen saints. We are not captivated 
by the odour of her sanctity; nor do we think 
that the world will readily receive so flattering 
a portraiture of the patroness, if not the au- 
thoress of the Heptameron. We may concede 
to M. Nodier, whose article on the subject in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes we have read with 
attention, that Desperiers, the gentleman of her 
chamber, was the author of the licentious tales 
which disfigure this collection; but there is no 
doubt that she assumed to herself the credit of 
the whole collection. On this point Brantome’s 
evidence is clear and decisive :—- 

“She composed, for her amusement, a book en- 
titled ‘The Novels of the Queen of Navarre,’ (its 
real title is, ‘The Heptameron, or the History of 
Fortunate Lovers, a series of tales, by that most 
illustrious and excellent princess, Margaret of Valois, 
Queen of Navarre,’) written in such an agreeable 
and flowing style, full of such fine discourses and 
beautiful sentiments, that I have heard that the 
Queen Mother, and the Princess of Savoy, when 
young, wrote novels in imitation of the Queen of 
Navarre, but conscious of the great inferiority of 
their productions, they threw them into the fire. * * 
She composed all these novels in her litter, as she 
traversed the country, that she might not interfere 
with her more serious occupations, I have heard 
my grandmother, who used to accompany her as her 
lady of honour, and hold her writing desk, relate 
that the princess composed as rapidly and skilfully 
as if she wrote from dictation.” 

De Thou also attributes the authorship of the 
Heptameron to Margaret, and excuses the licen- 
tiousness of the tales on the score of her youth 
when they were written :— 

“ If regard be paid to the time, and the youthful 
age at which this work was produced, it should not 
be altogether condemned; but certainly it is un- 
worthy the gravity and the subsequent life of so 
great a heroine.” 

The Heptameron evinces dislike, and even 
contempt, for the papacy and the priesthood; 
but these sentiments are exhibited in a form 
which show that they were derived from songs 
rather than sermons, from the merry lampoons 
of philosophers rather than the grave disserta- 
tions of divines. We can find no historical au- 
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thority for the following account of Margaret’s 
conversion :-— 

“ Margaret, hesitating and not knowing on what 
to lean in the midst of the profligate society that sur- 
rounded her, sought somewhat on which her soul 
might rest,—and found it in the Gospel. She turned 
toward that fresh breath of life which was then re- 
viving the world, and inhaled it with delight as coming 
from heaven. She gathered from some of the ladies 
of her court the teaching of the new preachers. Some 
there were who lent her their writings, and certain 
little books, called, in the language of the time, 
‘tracts ;;—they spoke of ‘the primitive church, of 
the pure word of God, of a worship “ in spirit and 
truth,” of a Christian liberty that rejected the yoke 
of human traditions and superstitions, that it might 
adhere singly to God.’ It was not long before this 
princess sought interviews with Lefevre, Farel, and 
Roussel. Their zeal, piety, and walk, and all she 
saw of them, impr her,—but it was her old 
friend, the bishop of Meaux, who was her guide in 
the path of faith.” 

A singular argument which Mr. D’Aubigné 
adduces to support his theory of Margaret's 
conversion, is, that she assumed the marigold 
for her cognizance with the motto “Non inferiora 
secutus,”’ intimating, as he supposes, that as the 
flower turns all its petals to the sun, so all her 
thoughts were directed towards God. But Bran- 
tome, whom he quotes as his authority, mentions 
the report of Margaret’s Lutheranism only to 
refute it, expressly declaring, ‘‘she never pro- 
fessed it, nor anything like it.” He adds— 

“ She died a good Christian, and a steady Catholic, 
though several have reported the contrary. But I 
can affirm it on my own knowledge ; for, when a boy, 
I was at her court with my mother and grandmother, 





and never saw her deviate from the Catholic faith. 
After the death of her brother (Francis I.), she re- | 
tired, for an entire summer, into a monastery at An- | 
goumois, where she built a handsome lodge ; she was | 
often seen to take the place of the abbess, to sing 
with the nuns at their masses and vespers.” 

The truth is, that Margaret, the Bishop of 
Meaux, and Lefevre, belonged to the same party 
as Erasmus; they wished to deliver the Church 
from monastic impostures, and to transfer the 
power wielded by the regulars to the secular | 
clergy; but they were even more anxious to | 
maintain the hierarchy in its integrity, and to | 
avert what they deemed the great peril of schism. | 
There was no inconsistency, as Mr. D’Aubigné | 
insinuates, in their opposition to lay-preaching ; | 
it was, in fact, following out their principle to | 
confine the instruction of the people to the paro- 
chial clergy. Baffled in their efforts for reform, 
alarmed by the excesses of the more violent in- 
novators, they fell into the error of keeping 
matters as they stood, excusing themselves by 
declaring that those who demanded changes 
could not agree among themselves respecting 


the nature of the change required. The viru- | 


lence with which the Reformers began to assail 
each other, to a very great extent, justified the 
secession of moderate men. Mr. D’Aubigné’s 
assertion of the catholicity of the Reformation, 
is opposed to all history :— 

“The catholicity of the Reformation is a beau- 
tiful character in its history. The Germans pass 
into Switzerland—the French into Germany—and, 
at a somewhat later period, we see the English and 
Scotch passing to the Continent, and the Continental 
teachers to Great Britain. The Reformations of 


the several countries take their rise independently | 


of each other—but as soon as they look around 
them, their hands are held out to each other. To 
them there is one faith, one Spirit, one Lord. It is 
an error to treat the history of the Reformation in 
connection with any single country ;—the work was 
one and the same in all lands; and the Protestant 
Churches were from the very beginning, a ‘whole 
body fitly joined together.’ ” 

Werefer to our notice of Dr. Waddington’s work 
for a refutation of every syllable in the above 
paragraph, from the writings of Luther himself. 





generality of his school to do justice to the 
great injured name” of Erasmus; though he 
occasionally “hints a doubt and hesitates dis- 
like.” The letters of Erasmus to Francis I, 
have never received the full meed due to their 
merits; had the advice he offered been followed, 
France would have escaped a century of civil 
war; he contended as strenuously against the 
fanaticism of the Sorbonne, as against the vio- 
lence of Luther :— 

“ His penetrating glance detected in these fana- 
tical doctors of the Sorbonne, the germs of the 
League, the precursors of the three Priests, who at 
a later period were to set up the sixteen against the 
last of the race of Valois;—his genius enabled him 
to warn the king of future crimes and miseries which 
the experience of his successors would but too fully 
realize.—‘ Religion,’ said he, ‘ is their pretext,—but 
their true aim is despotic power, to be exercised 
even over princes.—They are moving onward with a 
steady step, though their path lies under ground. 
Should the sovereign not be inclined to submit him- 
self in all things to their guidance, they will imme- 
diately declare that he may be deposed by the 
Church ; that is to say, by a few false monks, and 
a few false divines conspiring together against the 
public peace.’ Erasmus, when writing to Francis 
the First, could not have touched a more sensitive 
string.” 

We have before stated that we look upon 
Merle D’Aubigné’s work as something very like 
a romance of history; he selects from cotem- 
porary writers the most characteristic features, 
which he combines into an interesting narrative 
—always graphic and picturesque, but which 
does not always convey a clear and correct idea 
of the period. We have merely discussed one 
or two prominent points in his work, because the 
present volume only opens the history of the 
French Reformation; we may probably review 
the entire series of events when we receive the 
completion, promised in the next volume. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

James Hatfield and the Beauty of Buttermere. 3 

vols.—The present exhausted state of Invention is 
nowhere more signally shown than in fictions such 
as these ; where some threadbare police case, or long- 
forgotten anecdote of local interest, is spun out so 
as to form three volumes of intrigue, vicissitude, and 
“ thrilling excitement.” The insipidity of the result 
is, of course, doubled, when the mechanist (for it were 
shame to speak of Art in the matter), is such an one as 
the author of ‘ James Hatfield,’ who in his very first 
| page describes his heroine in language such as this: — 
| * In the fulness of joy had the smiling year arrayed 
| the scene and season. In the fulness of joy, too, had 
| the summer light of youth arrayed the brow and illu- 
| mined the heart of the fair being who now showed her- 
| self shrined, as it were, in the ruddy sunlight, on the 
| brow of the hill. To witness (!) her as she stood 
circled in the full lustre of that halo, she seemed as 
some beatified form lit up in the inspiration of a 
Raphael’s pencil.” In the same brave and florid 
style is the story conducted throughout. Poor Mary 
of Buttermere is, by the novelist, refined into ‘ Ger- 
trude,’ to suit the taste, perhaps, of Mr. R. Cruik- 
shank, who, in his illustrations, sends her out to herd 
kine in a pair of magnificent velvet bracelets ! 
Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Moore, the beau- 
tiful Duchess of Devonshire, the Ancient Mariner, 
the Prince Regent, and Lord Camelford, are rouged 
and tricked out in alike fashion, to fill up the chasms 
in this Lake story. The dialogue suits the descrip- 
tive passages. Nothing more tragically resonant and 
sentimentally moving ever passed between crown of 
gold and train of velvet, at the politest of the penny 
theatres. 

The Tory Baronet ; or, Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, 
by One who knows them. 3 vols.—This is not a satis- 
factory novel,though not deficient in clever character- 
painting. He * who knows Tories, Whigs, and Radi- 
cals,” is but indifferently acquainted with that first 
canon of fictitious composition, which ordains the ne- 

| cessity of a beginning, middle, and end, progressively 
dependent one upon theother, Hischaracters towards 





Mr. D’Aubigné is more disposed than the | the middle of the tale do strange things, undreamed 


of by him at the commencement. The Clappertons, 
for instance,—a brother and sisters, who succeed to 
an unencumbered city fortune,—start in as fierce a » 
fit of folly and Fashion-sickness, as if they had been 
destined to writhe on the hook of ridicule by the 
author of * Maxwell.’ They become the willing prey 
of a swindling peer, and are made to pay dearly— 
the sisters for their high life, the brother for his 
borough. Yet we find them turning out affectionate, 
sensible, and constant to their old humble friends. 
The Rook, too, who plunders this innocent and 
aspiring trio, undergoes a like extravagant and im- 
probable metamorphosis ; and somewhere about the 
end of the second volume, discloses himself (on the 
strength of a newly-acquired fortune,) as honourable 
and munificent a nohleman as is enrolled in the 
Golden Book of England. The political part of the 
novel intruded into the book and its title-page, by 
way of trap to catch the anxious and unsettled spirits 
of the time, is flimsy and badly done. 

Poems and Songs, by John Imlah.—The contents 
of this volume are of two distinct kinds—Scotch and 
English ; and, while the latter are more meaningless 
than is even usual with poems of their class, the 
former are not without character and cleverness. 
Like a Scottish Anteus, the author seems to gain 
strength the moment he touches the parent soil. This 
is a creditable testimony to the individual, and en- 
closes a general truth ;—his best performances are, 
as all best performances must be, derived from sen- 
timent. In the long poem of * Drumnagarrow,’ 
there are many passages spirited and speaking. The 
following may be taken as a fair sample of the better 
portion of the minor pieces :— 

The Land o’ Cakes. 
The Land o’ Cakes! the Land o’ Cakes! 
O! monie a blessing on it, 
Its hills and howes—its linns and lakes, 
The bagpipe and the bonnet ; 
The braes that bred the kilted Clans, 
That cowed the Dane and Roman, 
Whase sons hae still the hearts and han’s 
To welcome friend or foeman! 
Then swell the sang—baith loud and lang, 
As echo answered never, 
And fill ye up and toast the cup, 
The Land o' Cakes for ever! 
Fair flower the gowans down our glens, 
The heather up our mountains, 
The harebells hing round wizard dens, 
And fairy-haunted fountains ; 
The milk-white thorn—the gowden broom, 
For lovers’ trystin’ bowers, 
Not even Eden’s sel’ in bloom 
Unfaulded lovelier flowers! 
Then swell the sang, &e. 
Be scorn’d the Seot—within whose heart, 
Nae patriot flame is burning, 
Wha kent nae grief frae hame to part— 
Nae joy when back returning! 
Nae love for him in life shall yearn, 
Nae tears in death deplore him, 
He hath nae Coronach—nae Cairn, 
Wha shamed the land that bore him! 
Then swell the sang, &c. 
When flows our quaich in Highland glen, 
In Lawland hall our glasses, 
We'll toast auld Scotland’s honest men— 
Thrice o’er her bonnie lasses! 
And deep we'll drink—the Queen—the Kirk, 
Our country and our freedom, 
Wi braid claymore, skein-dhu and dirk, 
We're ready when they need them! 
Then swell the sang, &c. 


And one of the more characteristic poens is 
The Laird o M‘ Nab. 

The Laird o’ M‘Nab,—he is stalwart and stout, 

He's the wonder and wale o’ the land round about; 

For a hero a Greek,—for an heiress a grab ; 

Have you never heard tell o’ the Laird 0’ M‘Nab? 

The big Irish giant was slender and slim, 

Goliath of Gath but a pigmy to him, 

The brawny M‘Gregor, the red headed Rab, 

An infant, in fact, to the Laird o’ M‘Nab. 

Just look to his legs,—round each sinewy calf, 

He measures, good measure, a foot and a half; 

And in tights from the ladies I’ve heard in confab, 

What a dangerous dandy ’s the Laird o’ M‘Nab. 

His eye would set fire to the Thames or the sea, 

His oily voice wile the wild bird from the tree ; 

For the eloquent eye, and the gift o’ the gab, 

There ne'er was the like o’ the Laird o’ M’Nab. 

No chief of Clan Alpine hath ever arrayed 

A figure so fit for the plume and the plaid; 

E’en in water-proof beaver, and doublet of drab— 

Irresistible still is the Laird o' M’Nab! 

So powerful a frame, and so perfect a form, 

Never bore 'gainst the blast,—never stood to the storm; 

So knitted by nature in waft and in wab, 

Yet so polished by art—as the Laird o’ M‘Nab. 
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Wherever he treads there’s a groarr from the ground ; 
When he dances the very stone walls shake around ; 
He’s a lift for a crane—he’s a load for a cab, — 
The broad, brawny fellow,—the Laird 0° M‘Nab. 
He’s a man,—if the women but look on, they love, 
And sore hearts are sighing in glen and in grove, 
There is one I could name, if a body might blab, 
Is dying of love for the Laird o’ M‘Nab! 

es a * 2 
M‘Nab before Noah tracks six score of Sires, 
Counts kin with dukes, marquises, barons, and squires, 
Let the Border Buccleugh vaunt his doughty dad Hab, 
There were hundreds like him—in the line 0’ M‘Nab! 


Where lie his possessions, so fertile and fair? 

In the Island of Skye, and the County of Ayr, 
Their heritage held since the reign of Queen Mab, 
Who granted the same—to the Laird 0’ M*Nab. 


He’s the Mac of all Macs—that’s beyond all dispute, 
From Buller’s o’Buchan to island of Bute, 

From ultima Thule on south, to St. Abb, 

Broad Scotland exults in the Laird o’ M‘Nab! 


Then we'll drink to the first —to the last of his line; 

We'll drink it in whisky, we'll drink it in wine, 

And we'll drink it in swipes, were they sour as a crab, 

Long life and a wife to the Laird o’ M‘Nab. 

Appendix to a new Supplement to Euclid’s Elements 
of Geometry, and to a new Treatise on Mechanics.— 
This work contains a preface against “ the critics,” 
some geometrical propositions of an ordinary cha- 
racter, and some mechanical speculations of an 
absurd one. The two first sentences of the mechanics 
will do; the confusion which they make has been 
made hundreds of times since the world began to 
write on mechanics.—* We may consider gravity, at 
or near the surface of the earth, as consisting of two 
forces; one its inherent force there, of 32 feet per 
second, which is a constant force ; the other, its ac- 
cumulating force, which is a continual accession of 
that uniform force. The inherent force of gravity is 
a uniform force applied, which is resisted by another 
uniform force, viz. the vis inertie of matter, which 
exerts a re-action of 16 feet per second. This re- 
action, by the third law of motion destroys, pro tanto, 
the action of the applied force of gravity; and, con- 
sequently, the actual velocity of a gravitating body 
in the first second of its dgscent,- is equal to 
32—16=16 feet, which is conformable to observa- 
tion and experience.”—Those who know nothing of 
mechanies will see all the orthodox terms here, gravi- 
tation, vis inertia, &c., with a taste of mathematics, 
32—16=16, and so the thing will pass well enough: 
but those who have studied the subject so as to 
understand it, will think we are hoaxing them, and 
making believe that such a book has been published, 
that we may fill up a spare corner. But we beg to 
assure them, in serious earnest, that the book is 
published, and that the preceding is a faithful ex. 
tract from pages 45 and 46. 

Debrett's Peerage of Great Britain and Ireland. 
A new edition of this useful work has just been issued, 
corrected and continued to the latest period, by Mr. 
O. W. Collen. 
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On THE PortRAIT OF THE CouNTESS OF BURLINGTON, 
Painted after her Death by Mr. Lucas. 


I knew her not. The proud ancestral tower, 
The gay and glittering Court, *twas hers to tread ; 
By the deep woodland dell or rustic bower 

My narrow path, obscure and rugged, led: 

That Lady, to high hearts and noble dear, 

I saw not, till I owned the loved-one here. 


Sweet, gentle, pure,—through very purity 

Most Queen-like,—with a cheek where softly glow 
Such tints as blush along the western sky, 

A brow that shames the lily’s summer snow ;— 
Graceful and fragile, as that lily’s bell 

By freshest dew-drops overbrimmed, she fell. 


Prone to the earth by her own richness prest, 

So dropped she in her prime, the good, the fair! 

Yet, Art triumphant, ever be thou blest, 

And, Lucas, thou, Art’s gifted minister, 

That while the spirit seeks its kindred heaven, 

To soothe the mourner’s grief this lovely form hast 
given. M. R. Mirror. 





A RESIDENCE ON THE GLACIERS, 

Our readers may remember, that at a meeting this 
session of the Geological Society (see No. 682,) an 
interesting paper was read from M. Agassiz, ‘On 
Glaciers,’ a subject which has of late occupied much 
of the attention of geologists. It now appears, that 
in the autumn of the last year, the Professor, M. 
Desor and others, made, with reference to these in- 
quiries, a scientific excursion into the Alps; and an 
account of a short residence on the Glaciers has been 
furnished by M. Desor, to the Bibliotheque Univer- 
selle de Geneve. The scientific results will appear 
hereafter ; in the meantime, the following personal 
narrative may interest our readers. 

The spot chosen as the centre of operations was the 
Hospice of the Grimsel. “ We chose it,” says the 
narrator, “on account of the various phenomena 
which the neighbouring glaciers, and especially the 
lower glacier of the Aar, present on a comparatively 
small extent ; and also because we felt assured that 
M. Zippach, the keeper of the hospice, whose kind- 
ness we well knew, would use every means in his 
power to forward our success.” 

Early in August the parties assembled at the hos- 
pice. Everything promised fair ; the glaciers were 
in a fit state to be explored ; guides were found, with 
whom they were already acquainted, and in whose 
ability they could trust ; and the only doubt was, 
whether they should take up their quarters at the 
hospice, and carry on their operations thence, or en- 
camp on the glacier itself. They determined, at 
length, on the latter plan, and accordingly set out in 
search of a suitable spot. 

The lower glacier of the Aar, with which they 
meant to commence, is at a league's distance from 
the Grimsel. It can afford but little gratification to 
the mere tourist, for its entrance is arduous, and its 
scenery comparatively poor; but to the geologist it 
would seem that its riches are immense. Our tra- 
vellers hoped to find there a hut, which had been left 
the year before, but no trace of it was remaining. 
They were therefore obliged to erect another, and 
this they did in the centre of the glacier, where an 
immense rock, that rose slantingly upwards, was ex- 
tremely favourable to their purpose. The hut was 
speedily completed ; and having coated the interior 
with a copious layer of grass, which had been brought 
for this purpose, and spread a large oil-cloth over 
this grass to keep out the damp, they were perfectly 
comfortable. The same grass, covered over with the 
usual bed clothes, served them as mattrasses. “In 
a few hours,” continues the narrator, “ we were thus 
in possession of a dormitory well suited to the place, 
and which could convenientiy hold six persons... 
A coverlet suspended on a stick served as door, 
and before the door we established our kitchen and 
dining-room, which were equally sheltered by the 
jutting of the rock. Near them, and under another 
large rock, was the cellar, where we kept our pro- 
visions.” 

After completing this hut, the guides built an- 
other, at some distance, for themselves. The former 
received the name of Hétel des Neuf Chatelois, in 
honour of its inmates ; and the title was carved upon 
the exterior, to be a witness to future travellers. 





When thus comfortably established they commenced 
their scientific labours. The instruments had been 
conveyed to the hospice, and thence to the hut, with 
great difficulty ; and now, that the observations might 
be more complete, every man of the party had his 
particular duty allotted to him; one to make ob. 
servations on the weather, another to examine the 
red snow, and so on; all results being submitted to 
M. Agassiz for his opinion. In this manner time 
flew quickly by. They were dwelling where no 
mortal had probably dwelt before ; but, although 
isolated from the rest of the world, they had too 
much to occupy and interest them, to regret the 
absence of its bustle and amusement. Plunged in 
their scientific studies, they had become such total 
strangers to worldly concerns, that the report of 
human follies and extravagances startled them. It 
was here that they heard of the expedition of Prince 
Louis Bonaparte on Boulogne, and they could hardly 
bring themselves to believe it. 

They were not, however, entirely without com- 
pany. The wife of M. Agassiz visited them, with 
his little boy ; several travellers and tourists, who 
heard of their dwelling in the mountains, also came 
to see them ; and they every day received supplies of 
food from the hospice, and along with it all the news 
that reached there. Their life, moreover, however 
monotonous it might seem, needed no foreign aid to 
render it agreeable. Their most trifling occupations 
afforded them amusement. They made observations 
out of doors, and then examined and discussed those 
observations within. “ The result of the social ar- 
rangement which we had imposed upon ourselves,” 
says M. Desor, “ was, that we seldom saw each other 
during the day except at meals. We rose early, 
usually at four o’clock ; at least, that was the hour 
when the guides arrived. The first thing they had 
to do was to light the fire for breakfast. The morn- 
ing conversation then began. Inquiries were made 
as to the state of the weather during the night, as 
well as its actual state. Is the sky clear? are there 
hopes ofa fine day ? how many degrees of cold does 
the thermometer indicate ? &c. The breakfast was soon 
ready. “ Come, gentlemen, (Jacob, the guide, would 
say,) if you wish to take your chocolate before it is 
cold, you must come quickly.” This was a painful 
moment, for, in spite of the smoke which filled the 
dormitory as soon as the fire was lit, its warmth was 
extremely agreeable. How we wished to take our 
chocolate in bed! but this our regulations did not 
allow. At last, it was necessary to make up one’s 
mind, to throw off the bed-clothes, and to muster up 
sufficient courage to support the unpleasant sensation 
of going out into the cold air, previously to washing 
our hands and face in the icy water that was ready 
for the purpose. This latter operation was an in- 
fallible means of making every one alert, and putting 
him in good spirits. We then hurried round the 
large chocolate-pot, ate our breakfast with a good 
appetite, and separated to our respective employ- 
ments.....he hours of meals were not the least 
agreeable ones. Every one brought to them a good 
appétite and good humour. We possessed, more- 
over, in Jacob, an excellent cook, who could diversify 
our dishes as muchas circumstances allowed. In rising 
in the morning we took chocolate ; at nine we break- 
fasted @ la fourchette, with cold meat and a glass of 
wine ; at twelve we dined, and this was the principal 
meal. We had mutton-broth, seasoned, in lieu of 
vegetables, with a little garlic, of which we had an 
ample supply among the grass, Then came the 
boiled mutton, which we always found excellent. 
Sometimes we indulged in a chop, but this was sel- 
dom. At seven we had a cup of broth, or a cup of 
coffee.... We did not stay up late, as may easily be 
imagined. In general, we went to bed with the set- 
ting sun, soon after supper. At this hour the tem- 
perature was usually below zero; the numberless 
little rills, congealed by the cold, stopped flowing one 
after the other; the cascades ceased to run; and, 
free from all care, we fell peacefully asleep in our 
little hut.” 

They had on an average but two fine days out of 
three; and in spite of the pre-occupation which their 
pursuits naturally occasioned, it is probable that, from 
time to time,a thought crossed their minds as to pro- 
ceedings in this nether world, for we find that a trip 
to the hospice was a favourite excursion with them 
all, except M. Agassiz, who never left the glacier. 
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It is true their collections required arranging occa- 
sionally ; but still we suspect that in these visits 
there was a hope that they might gather up a 
little of the gossiping news of mortals. “ Although 
the Grimsel is a passage very much frequented, the 
hospice is, nevertheless, in general, empty during the 
day. Most of the travellers spend there the night 
only, and continue their route very early the next 
morning. Whenever, therefore, any of us passed 
the day there, we had no fear of being disturbed 
in our occupations. It is only at the approach of 
evening that the tourists crowd in from every quar- 
ter. For such as find amusement in examining the 
humours of men, a place like this affords a source of 
interesting observation. Individuality is there much 
more obvious than in the relations of ordinary life. 
A French commis-voyageur, or attorney’s clerk, is 
here as casy to be recognized as anywhere else, by 
his tasteless and ignorant chattering; so is the Eng- 
lish brewer or cook, by his exacting manner and 
rude deportment. The Germans are, in general, 
the most pleasant travelling companions, except, in- 
deed, their professors and schoolmasters travelling 
during vacation, for they become unbearable by their 
mania of explaining and systematising everything. 
...- Nothing is more amusing than to compare the 
effect which bad weather has on tourists. Some are 
fierce in their denunciations against the cursed coun- 
try, and declare everything detestable ; others are 
plunged in a gloomy melancholy ; some,—and these 
are the most sensible-are resigned, and comfort 
themselves with the reflection that the fine weather 
will return.” M. Desor, in illustration, here relates an 
extraordinary story of an extraordinary Englishman : 

“Tt is among the English that the most eccentric 
characters are to be met with. One evening, as we 
were at supper, whilst the wind and rain rattled 
against the windows, the little Marguerite came run- 
ning in to tell us, with a roguish look, that a gentle- 
man had just arrived, and that she had never scen 
any man so big, or so wet. * You must bring him 
in,’ we all exclaimed ; and accordingly she returned, 
an instant after, followed by an enormous person,—a 
real colossus, who did nothing but repeat, * Je veux 
une appartement pour moa toute seule, entendez-vous ? 
pour moa toute seule.” (‘I want to have an apart- 
ment entirely to myself—do you understand ? en- 
tirely to myself.”) The room was hardly high enough, 
and the doorway but just broad enough to admit him. 
Marguerite was desirous of leading him to the fire, but 
he would not hear of it, saying, * he was never cold, 
but was now very hungry.” The next morning the 
first person I met on going down stairs was the big 
Englishman ; and as I was curious to make his ac- 


quaintance, and as he looked less sulky than the day | their toil. 


before, I began the conversation, 
did was to inform me that he never wore a shirt in 
travelling. He had a shirt nevertheless, but he kept 





Gridelwald. “Nearly every year,” says M. Desor, 
“ this passage is attempted, but I am nut aware that 
it has ever been effected by strangers, except in two 
cases,—in that of the brothers Meyer d’Arace, in 
1812, and some years since by an Englishman.” 
In accordance with this project everything was got 
ready for the departure ; the collections were put in 
order and sent to the hospice, and the necessary pro- 
visions prepared. Several excellent guides were also 
procured, and under their guicance the party set off, 
with some feeling of regret, from their little home on 
the glacier. The prospect before them was, however, 
an encouraging one, for it was one of enterprise, and 
the morning dawned forth gloriously. 

They had three leagues easy walking from the 
hut to the foot of the Strahleck. The road was down 
a slight descent; the gaps and crevices were filled 
with hard snow, the varied colour of which warned 
them when to turn aside. At last they came to the 
bottom of the hill, and here some friends who had 
joined them with a view of crossing the pass, but 
whose strength was unequal to the task, were per- 
suaded to return. The first impression which the 
sight of the far-famed mountain made on them, was 
one of disappointment. They had expected to find 
something much more imposing and sublime ; but as 
they looked up at what appeared to them but a gentle 
slope, they consoled themselves at least that it would 
not be a difficult undertaking to ascend it. They 
reflected, however, that appearances in the Alps are 
exceedingly deceptive ; and they soon had reason to 
acknowledge that they had been too sanguine. At 
the suggestion of the guides they ascended in single 
file. By degrees the ascent grew steeper and steeper, 
and the path itself was so soft that they were up to 
their knees in the snow. The guides then thought 
it prudent to tie them all one to the other, by 
means of a long rope. The two leading guides alone 
remained unfettered, that they might the more freely 
reconnoitre the way. * It was a jine sight to see with 
what caution, and at the same time with what bold- 
ness, these two intelligent and hardy mountaineers 
cleared the path for us: now trampling down the 
snow in order to prevent us from sinking too deep, 
then cutting steps with their axes in the hard ice, at 
| the same time exhorting us with signs and voice not 
| to ‘change feet,’ to remain at equal distances one 
| from the other, and not to look back, since the de- 
clivity was such as to render dizzy the most veteran 
climbers. Agassiz, who measured the angle of the 
ascent, found that it was upwards of 40°, It is im- 
possible to advance in a straight line on such a steep, 
| and consequently we made a continual zig-zag.” 

On arriving at the top, they were amply repaid for 
The magnificent chain of the lower Alps 





The first thing he | burst upon their view, and the beautiful pyramid of 


Niesen, washed by the waters of the lake Thoun, 
| was also before them. At some distance off they 


it for dinner ; and in order to make it last the longer, | could see the colossal heights of the Eiger, of the 


he always took it off again after that meal. 
then dressed in M. Zippach’s coat, whilst his own 
was drying ; and when the latter was brought to him, 
he gave us an opportunity of admiring the extraordi- 
nary size of his arms. On my inquiring whether he 
were acquainted with the neighbourhood, he informed 
me that he had visited it ten years before, on a cha- 
mois-hunting excursion, but that he was, at present, 
come merely to reduce his corpulency, and that it 
had greatly decreased since he had been in the moun- 
tains. Iwas very desirous of taking him to our hut, 
but he declined it, saying he did not like glaciers. 
After dinner, as I was returning to my companions, 
Imet him again. * Well, sir, have you seen any 
chamois?” ‘No, but marmotes. Are there any 
marmotes near your hut?’ ‘No, sir.” ‘And why 
not?? * Probably because they find no food there.’ 
* But then what do you do in your hut 2 * We make 
thermometrical and barometrical observations.’ § Oh, | 
I too make thermometrical observations, but not 
with a thermometer.’ * Pray, how then?’ ‘Oh, its 
very simple: I take off my shoes and stockings, and 
then walk on the ice with naked feet, and observe 
the temperature.’ * That's a very original manner 
of judging of the cold,’ I replied ; *but one which 
everybody would not relish.’ ” 

The party now began to think of putting into exe- 
cution a favourite project, which was to try to pass 
the Strahleck, and cross the Mer de Glace, which | 


He was | 


Minch, and numberless unknown mountains. The 
| few instruments which they had brouglit were now 
unpacked, and they spent an hour in observations, 
A small collation was then produced, and in the keen 
and healthy air of the mountains they enjoyed a 
hearty meal. It was crowned by a toast to the pros- 
perity of Switzerland, and one to the two “men who 
have contributed most to extend and render popular 
the science of nature—Alex. de Humboldt and 
Arago.” ‘“ Whilst thus giving vent to our good 
humour,” says M. Desor, “we suddenly perceived, 
to our great astonishment, on the side of the nearest 
elevation, two chamois, which, as if they had been 
attracted by so unusual a visit, came galloping to- 
wards us. They seemed not to fear us; and when 
we expressed our wonder that these animals, usually 
so timorous, should approach so near, (they were 
within carbine-shot), our guide affirmed that it was 
because they knew we were unarmed.” In half an 


| hour more the party set out again. 


* Towards ten o’clock in the morning we began to 
descend towards Gridelwald. As the snowy declivity 
which we had to descend was steep in several places, 
and as our guides proposed to let us slide down, we 
were prudent enough to tie ourselves one to another 
once again. The wisdom of this precaution was soon 
evident, for we had scarcely started, when I felt my 
footing give way, and at the same moment I saw 
Pourtales sink up to his chest; we were in a gap, 


separates the glacier of Finsteraar from that of! but we had hardly time to think of the danger, being 





drawn down by the motion of those before us. The 
latter would not even have been aware of our fall, 
had not Pourtales called on them to stop. He had 
been imprudent enough to tie himself with a running 
knot, so that the tightening of the rope gave him 
great pain.” After a league of this work they had 
to give up sliding, on account of the extreme steep- 
ness of the path, and were obliged to walk cautiously. 
On the way, M. Desor let drop his stick, which 
whirled down to the bottom of the mountain. As the 
descent became once more a little less abrupt, they 
again tried sliding. 

“T now learnt,” says M, Desor, “and paid dearly 
for the lesson, how valuable a stick is in such cireum- 
stances.....It was sufficient for Agassiz to move at 
all abruptly, or for Pourtales to slacken his pace, to 
throw me sprawling on the snow. I endeavoured 
several times to rise, begging of them to walk more 
uniformly, but they were not masters of their mo- 
tions. Generally I drew with me both of those behind 
me; and at last, tired with being tossed about in this 
way, I made up my mind to release myself, and slide 
as chance might have it. We came in this manner 
very pleasantly to the bottom of the descent, where 
our guides received us in their arms, to prevent us 
from being dashed against the rocks. As we ap- 
proached the glacier of the Eiger, we were suddenly 
startled by a shout. Assuredly we did not expect to 
hear a human voice in the midst of these solitudes, 
-++.The guide told us that it was the shepherd of 
the Eiger, who had seen us from some crag. Soon 
after we espied his hut, built between two glaciers. 
This shepherd spends all the warm season in the 
midst of the glaciers.” 

The smoothness of the way now allowed them to 
direct their attention to scientific purposes, and they 
examined different phenomena as they went along. 
They were, however, aroused by the voice of the 
guide, who called on them to hasten on, if they hoped 
to escape unhurt. The fact was, he was afraid that 
the warmth of the sun might detach some flakes of 
ice from the neighbouring steeps, and his apprehen- 
sions were well founded, for an hour afterwards they 
began to hear them falling on all sides. 

They had now to choose, either by turning aside 
to go by a secure but circuitous road, or straight for- 
ward over a hardly practicable pass, to Gridelwald. 
Buoyed up, however, by their recent success, they 
boldly resolved on the latter, and with incredible 
difficulty and danger they arrived at last at the end of 
the Mer de Glace. On turning round a jutting rock 
they came in view of the green village and church of 
Gridelwald. Never had any scene before appeared 
so delightful. After the wearisome sameness of un- 
varied snow, their eyes expanded at the sight of 
verdant fields, cheerful spires, and busy houses. 
Along with the satisfaction of being thus once again 
in the abodes of men, they felt no small degree of 
honest pride at what they had achieved. Nor were 
the guides the least vain-glorious ; they hid the ropes, 
and stoutly asserted that their sticks were their only 
support over a pass which few ever dared to attempt. 

The party were soon seated in the Hotel de l’Aigle, 
and were still celebrating their success, when they 
were joined by a French family, whom, on their own 
arrival, they had met preparing to set out for the 
Mer de Glace. The family dilated very much on the 
magnificence of the glacier, on the dangers which they 
had had to brave, on the devotedness of their guides, 
to whom. alone they affirmed they owed their safety. 
On this head the narrator gives a hint which may be 
serviceable to those who visit the mountains of Swit- 
zerland :—* When a tourist testifies his wish to see 
the Mer de Glace, he is told to be ready by noon. 
When noon comes he is put on a horse, and he sets 
off for the Mettinberg, so that he arrives about two 
o'clock on the borders of the glacier. If the tem- 
perature be at all high it seldom happens that some 
flake of ice does not detach itself. ‘The guides, who 
are familiar with the glacier, soon discover if any be 
about to fall; then they raise a cry of distress, and 
bid all to throw themselves on the ground ; they are 
obeyed of course ; and when the fall has taken place 
the travellers rise, trembling and full of gratitude to 
the worthy guide who has saved their lives, and reward 
him accordingly.” 

They now returned to the hospice, and only met 
with one adventure on the road. After describing 





the difficulties of the way, M. Desor continues :— 
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“ Add to this, we had to struggle against a flock of 
sheep, which, as if in defiance, stood before us and 
obstructed our way, at the same time deafening us 

@with their bleating. When we had succeeded in 
driving one set away, another soon came up and re- 
commenced the same uproar and the same maneeuvre- 
ing. * Your Swiss sheep must be mad,’ M. Arnaud 
(a Frenchman who had joined them,) would repeat 
with pettishness. And in truth, a stranger must be 
astonished to find such boldness in animals usually 
so mild. The reason is, the sheep pass the whole 
of the warm season in the higher regions of the Alps, 
and are only visited when it is necessary to provide 
them with salt. Hence, as soon as they espy a 
human figure they crowd round him in order to obtain 
their rations. The party soon arrived at the hospice, 
where they were welcomed by M. Zippach, who was 
growing anxious about their safety. Another day 
still remained, and with it the period allotted for the 
excursion would end. After some discussion it was 
decided, that this last day they would ascend and 
sleep on the top of the Liedlehorn, in order to see 
the sun set and rise. They went, but the mountain 
was so enveloped in clouds and fog that they could 
see nothing; and the next morning they hurried 
down from the summit, and proceeded to their re- 
spective homes. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Four acquisitions have just been made by the 
National Gallery, two valuable, and two invaluable. 
They are a Reynolds, a Perugino, and both the Lucca 
Francias, so often mentioned in our previous numbers, 
The former would honour any collection however 
fine, the latter would ennoble it however wretched. 
Let us be a little more particular. Reynolds’s work 
is a circle of five winged heads, which portray in 
various aspects a human cherub, daughter of Lady 
William Gordon, who has presented the nation with 
this splendid gift. If Sir Joshua were not the idealist 
that Vasari describes Old Francia, to paint “un 
angela che par propria di Paradiso”—a native angel 
of Paradise,—he could nevertheless, like Timotheus, 
raise a mortal to the skies, for here floats one amidst 
regions, which, by their pure, crystalline lustre and 
delicate azure tints, are perfectly ethereal. They 
seem far, far above where the lark could ever soar, 
or the eagle’s eye pierce : you can look through their 
transpicuous medium, and see there is nothing but 
the illimitableempyrean beyond. Reynolds’s ideal- 
ism lay in colour: this was the brightest heaven of 
invention his spirit could ascend. His idealism in 
form, expression, composition, kept him to the lowest 
heaven, or vanished altogether into commonplace. 
For example, here is a glory of cherubs, a3 he meant 
them, as he imagined them while making his studies 
to furnish out his Oxford window; but they are not 
cherubs, they are manifest little heads of earth’s 
mould, with wings at their ears or chins. Did he 
mean them to be cherubs, why make them such pal- 
pable portraits of an earth-born creature however 
beautiful? Did he mean them as, or turn them into, 
portraits, what business have they with wings or up 
in the air? Had they represented the child, after 
death, become a celestial spirit, and rising to her 
celestial home, then we grant had the human traits, 
and the wings, and the region, been all appropriate : 
where, however, could she have found the five souls, 
or was she a quinquinity of angels? Take it which 
way we will, the picture is absurd as to subject-matter ; 
inconsistent, because its author was, so far forth, un- 
inventive: as to glorious optical effects he was a most 
rich-minded imaginator, and his picture is on this 
score admirable. Had he idealized even to a slight 
degree the said portrait character that betrays our 
little fellow-mortal, we might have at least taken 
her for— 

A faéry vision 

Of some gay creature of the element, 

That in the colours of the rainbow lives, 

And plays i’ the plighted clouds. 
But we are satisfied even with Sir Joshua’s pseudo- 
cherubin. His mechanism also has mind in it. He 
had by times, and never more than when he painted 
this picture, the “lightning touch” we have elsewhere 
ascribed to Rubens, that which glances over the 
canvas, and carries its streaks of brilliancy at once 
from one part to another. We must remark a subor- 
dinate though still important merit, and one most 
rare in a picture by Reynolds—freshness, perfect 


soundness of condition, promising endurance. May 
it remain to immortalize both him and his beautiful 
little semi-angelic inspirer ! 

The Perugino represents a Virgin, Child, and St. 
John-Baptist, with a landscape behind. It belonged 
to Mr. Beckford, and was bought of him for 800/. 
He is no “ base Judean to throw a pearl away” at 
the price of paste, but has not demanded, or obtained, 
more than the fuir market-value of this gem, so pure 
in its quality. We class it, however, among Peru- 
gino’s better works, rather than attribute it with Dr. 
Waagen to his best time,—which, secundum us, was 
his earlier, when his style exhibited its own, original, 
primitive, virgin character, unadulterated by the ad- 
mixture even of merits if foreign to its native heart- 
touching simplicity,—when he cultivated form less, 
expression more. This is, we conjecture, a late work, 
in what we may call his Raffaelesque period, during 
which he imitated the rounded, classical, sarcopha- 
gous outline of his now super-eminent pupil.* These, 
like the contours of a beautiful woman grown fat, are 
apt to suffocate expressiveness amidst their fleshy 
undulations. They gave Raffael himself no deeper, 
but more general, powers of expression; and Peru- 
gino was not Raffael either in genius or youth. The 
colouring too of his unsophisticated time was sweeter 
and mellower than that of his Raffaelesque,—as fine 
draughtsmanship and fine colour are somewhat un- 
social companions, very often irreconcileable anta- 
gonists. If our Perugino Virgin and Boys has ex- 
pressiveness enough to make us soon forget every- 
thing else, its flesh-tone is unpleasantly oaken at 
first, and its brightest, richest tints do not come, like 
Van Eyck’s or Hemlinck’s, as through the drops of 
a lustre, glittering within their lucid depths, but as 
reflected from hard, flat surfaces, on which they can 
only glisten, like polished layers of paint on a coach- 
panel. We would observe that the picture seems 
done in guazzo varnished with oil, rather than in oil- 
colours: we judge so by the handling peculiar to this 
method, which Perugino often adopted, no less than 
from the general effect. Should the colours be not 
oil, this would explain their comparatively inferior 
sweetness and mellowness. As regards expression, 
though his meagrer forms were perhaps more favour- 
able to his usual vein of deep pathos, to representa- 
tions of heaven-doomed Sufferers, sorrowing Saints, 
Martyrs, and monastic characters, in whom the spirit 
has worn down the body,—yet here his subject being 
almost joyous, admitted full contours without detri- 
ment to the expression. Still we think the St. John 
too plethoric, as if the locusts he fed upon had been 
of the fattest, and too jocund for the desolate child 
of the wilderness: he is not joyful, but jovial. It 
should be recollected by Scriptural painters that 
these sacred children were never common ones,—they 
were always anticipations of their full-grown charac- 
ters. Let us, however, point to the Madonna’s coun- 
tenance, illumined with the purest light of joy dilated 
upon her brow, and scarce tinged with a shade of 
prospective sadness about her smile; to those little 
hands the adoring Baptist presses softly yet fervently 
together ; and to the Child’s natural action, at the 
same time that it is perhaps symbolic, binding indi- 
visibly its Mother to itself by her hair, as one who 
should (in the Romish creed) remain beside him for 
ever. These are traits of very exquisite feeling. 

We have to wish the public joy on its having ob- 
tained final possession of those magnificent works by 
Francia,—truly to wish it, seeing that our Carracci- 
bitten, Murillo-mad countrymen may peradventure 
be some time ere they feel it, or at least fully appre- 
ciate their good fortune. Did the selection lie with 
them, they would too often, we surmise, purchase 
pictures as women choose sets of ribbons, for their 
tasty colours, or as booksellers buy copyrights, for 
their attractive trashiness and their taking names. 
We have hitherto mentioned Francia in general 
terms of admiration rather than sought to particu- 
larize his merits, which we feared might prove less 
intelligible than those of Paul Potter, Greuze, Guer- 
cino, and such popular artists. But let us now take 
courage, and give what we may denominate the key 
to Francia’s distinctive style, and the secret of its 
peculiar charm. His expression is founded on the 
favourite Greek principle,—quiet, subdued pathos 





* Raffael’s St. Catherine was painted about 1507; Peru- 
gino’s Madonna has the same rolled locks, quite unlike his 
early-beloved lank chevelures. 








under the pressure of severest agony. No one who 
has not experienced it can conceive the magical 
power, the fascinating influence of this charm. Even 
when the heart is on the rack, by this principle the 
outward form should never seem 80; the features, 
even when most impassioned, should acquire a tem- 
perance that may give them smoothness,—for our 
great poet, like the Italian painter, caught the same 
principle, not at all from the Greeks, but from the 
Greekish spirit more or-less incidental to every su- 
preme genius. However, a high principle is always 
adopted with danger: simplicity verges towards in- 
sipidity, and Francia, as well as the Greek sculptor, 
when he means to represent perfect quietude of ex. 
pression, sometimes falls into want of animation, 
This cannot be said of the works here noticed : there 
is nothing purer in ancient sculpture than the heads 
of the enthroned Madonna and of St. Lawrence, yet 
they are most deeply expressive. They make us 
tremble and thrill at the core by their very calmness, 
It was a like elevated feeling or instinct which taught 
Francia to represent those Angels who attend the 
Dead Christ as serene beyond mortal deportment ; 
they are superior to all human passions, and cannot 
beweep what they must know is senseless clay whose 
departed spirit is living in perfect beatitude. Let us 
remark, however, the extreme tenderness with which 
one of them supports that sacred head, letting its 
hair stream transparently over her hand. She almost 
smiles at the poor triumph of Death, who has con- 
quered but dust. Her companion is a model of 
graceful worship, reverential towards the relics, dust 
as they are, which lie congealed before her. A cer. 
tain stiffness and hardness belonging to antique art, 
and visible in these pictures, rather assists their 
general effect: it enhances their profound quietude, 
and gives the frigid heaviness of death better than 
marble itself. What a sweet yet awful beauty cha- 
racterizes the face of the Crucified, its mild traits as 
if still impressed with the resignation of his last mo- 
ments to the Divine Will! How far beneath this is 
Correggio’s ‘ Ecce Homo,’ who frowns under the 
sharpness of his thorny chaplet, holds up his hands 
like a maimed mendicant for compassion, and looks 
as if he were going to cry! The Madonna of our 
Pieta may perhaps have an air not quite elevated 
enough, somewhat plebeian; but it must be allowed 
admirably expressive of maternal grief without the 
slightest degree of vulgar desperation: she seems 
* held in holy passion,” though, were she to give it 
loose, her swoln eyelids could drop tears of blood, 
But we must have done: we meant to have written 
three sentences, and have written almost as many 
columns! 











THE JEWISH PILGRIM. 
Anz these the ancient holy hills 
Where angels walked of old? 
Is this the land our story fills 
With glory not yet cold? 
For I have passed by many a shrine, 
O’er many a land and sea, 
But still, oh promised Palestine, 
My dreams have been of thee. 
I see thy mountain cedars green, 
Thy valleys fresh and fair, 
With summers bright as they have been 
When Israel’s home was there ; 
Tho’ o’er thee sword and time have past, 
And Cross and Crescent shone, 
And heavily the chain hath prest, 
But thou art still our own! 


Thine are the wandering race that go 
Unblest through every land, 

Whose blood hath stained the polar snow, 
And quenched the desert sand ; 

And thine the homeless hearts that turn 
From all earth’s shrines to thee, 

With their lone faith for ages borne 
In sleepless memory. 

For thrones are fallen, and nations gone, 
Before the march of time, 

And where the ocean rolled alone 
Are forests in their prime, 

Since Gentile ploughshares marred the brow 
Of Zion’s holy hill,— 

Where are the Roman eagles now ? 





Yet Judah wanders still. 
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And hath she wandered thus in vain 
A pilgrim of the past ? 
No! long deferred her hope hath been, 
But it shall come at last ; 
For in her wastes a voice I hear, 
As from some prophet’s urn, 
It bids the nations build not there, 
For Jacob shall return. 


Oh! lost and loved Jerusalem, 
Thy pilgrim may not stay, 
To see the glad earth's harvests home 
In thy redeeming day ; 
But now resigned in faith and trust, 
I seek a nameless tomb, 
At least beneath thy hallowed dust 
O give the wanderer room. 
F. B. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Munich, June. 

Tue annual festival of Corpus Christi was cele- 
brated here the other day, with more than ordinary 
pomp. Such pageants are long gone by among us, 
and have therefore a special interest for Englishmen. 
But I am but an imperfect hand at description. 
First came the guilds, forty-two in number, each with 
their respective banners; then followed the clubs 
and fraternities, in numbers numberless, whose outré 
names would have excited your no small admiration ; 
but their costumes more so, clad as they were as 
pilgrims, palmers, in all the fantastic bravery of the 
theatres. The centre of attraction was the Arch- 
bishop carrying the Sanctissimum, next to whom paced | 
the King, taper in hand, in the uniform of a Colonel | 
of the Guards. They were both under one silk canopy, 
and their steps kept time to a full-voiced quire of 
youthful choristers. The male members of the court 
followed, and then succeeded the clergy and holy 
orders, among whom the meek and placid counte- 
nances of the Seurs de la Charité, peeping out of 
their close caps of virgin white, contrasted somewhat | 
strangely with the bearded Capuchins, looking mar- 
vellously unclean,—the naked reason of which ap- 
pears to be, that they “go woolward for penance,” | 
like Armado, and don’t wear shirts,—at least, they 
betray no signs of them. After these came the 
schools, all dressed in their best, the rear brought up 
by the medley-motley multitude ;—the laughing Mu- 
nich girl, with her hair gathered up so snugly under 
the swallow-tail shaped “ riegel-haube ;” her bosom 
of Roman dimensions, crossed and recrossed by the 
lengthy silver chain, on which hang medals and 
crosses of the same metal, could be seen leering 
with a laughable mixture of piety, vanity, and co- 
quetry at some stalwart swain, whose ivory teeth 
and bronzed count , Shaded by his sugar-loaf 
hat, together with his clean and powerful limbs, be- 
spoke him at once to be a son of the snow-capped 
mountains of Tyrol ;—withered beldames from Te- 
gernsee, with their home-spun porringer scull-caps, 
and sober-coloured habiliments; damsels from the 
neighbourhood of Fridburgh, with their petticoats 
barely reaching to the knees, the voluminous plaits 
turned up with flaming yellow, while their bosoms 
are adorned with a flat gold filigree-covered board, 
by means of which that part of their person is forcibly 
squeezed in, much in the same way as the flat-headed 
Indians are said to treat their infant offspring’s peri- 
cranium ;—Suabian peasants, with black-leather in- 
expressibles, three-cornered hats, long coats, and 
carmine waistcoats, which were tricked out with a 
double file, not of your Brummagem ware, but bond- 
fide zwanzigers, or may be gulden; and side by side 
their thrifty helpmates in the black-ribband finery 
of their national coiffure. Such were a few of the 
most prominent features of the throng. In short, 
there was a perfect alphabet of figures, fashions, 
and visnomies, which I set about deciphering with 
great interest. The whole passed through a double 
espalier of military, all and every of whom, Protes- 
tant and Catholic, knelt down as the holy symbol 
passed by. The casements above were decorated, 
in some instances, with handsome tapestry, while 
others displayed only very ordinary Brussels rugs. 
Sooth to say, here again there was no small variety 
of human beings, principally of the woman-kind. 
From one window a dark-eyed Jessica (Munich 
abounds with the tribe,) shot down a scornful glance 








| Germany one is everlastingly out in one’s reckoning 





at these pomps and vanities of the Gentiles ; while in 


another sat daughters of Hagar, one group of whom | 
perhaps—(a singular peculiarity of this country) — 
had the fair golden hair, and regular but uninterest- | 
ing features so often seen in Westphalia, while an- 
other had a complexion positively Italian. For four 
livelong hours did the solemn pageant move its slow 
length along, during which four “ Evangelia” were | 
performed before altars erected for the purpose, till 
at last it disappeared under the portals of the Church 
of Gur Lady, from whence it originally emerged. 
Devotion must be a very drouthy occupation, if I | 
am to judge from the devoirs paid to “inspiring 
bold John Barleycorn,” at a later period of the day. ; 
You know that Munich is renowned, all Germany 
over, for the goodness of its cerevisial potations. | 
Berlin, Stuttgard, and many other capitals, rejoice | 
in a“* Bayerisches bier-keller.” At this sacred season | 
amore potent beverage than usual is drunk, called | 
“ Bock-bier.” The privilege of brewing it is confined | 
to one establishment, and the quantity is fixed by | 
law. As long as this lasts, the keller is besieged | 
by its thirsty votaries. To have been here at such 
an eventful period, and never have visited the spot, | 
would have so much lowered me in the estimation of 
the Bavarians, that I made up my mind to venture 
there. In this Pandemonium I could descry, through 
the almost palpable Nicotian exhalations, the sha- | 
dowy figures of counts and clodhoppers, barons 
and bumpkins, sesquipedalian-paunched men, with 
twenty dog-days in their noses, and gaunt-looking | 
students, their visage, according to custom, sweltering | 
under the thatch of three terms growth, all sitting 
hugger-mugger, cheek by jowl, and “ getting fou and 
unco happy ;” while the rough music of a wry-necked 
fife, and other nondescript instruments, endeavoured 
to give zest to their orgies. Happy mortals these 
Germans, but more especially the Bavarians,—they 
manage to amuse themselves at an incredibly small 
outlay of money and imagination. This blue-blooded 
nation, as Mons. Lamartine calls them, are to me a 
perfect enigma. The old saw, that “the apparel | 
oft proclaims the man,” does not hold here. In | 


on this point. Who would have supposed that | 
the middle-aged, slovenly, dirty man, whom I met 
the other day on the road, in the rickety, filthy- 
looking “ Shem-Ham-and-Japhet buggy,” as Sidney 
Smith would call it, was Baron H., with a pedigree 
as pure as that of those noble freebooters, whose 
ruined castles still overlook the Rhine; or, that the 
tall young man, who was my vis-a-vis at table-d’héte 
to-day, whose tawdry green cut-away, with silver 
buttons, and flashy tie, reminded me forcibly of the 
knights of the yard-measure, on a Sunday, in London, 
and who, to my great annoyance, continually kept 
using his knife for a tooth-pick,—was one of the 
King’s chamberlains ?_ In France, one is equally at 
a loss, but in the other direction. There the toilet 
is so good, and is backed by a certain ease of manner, 
that I have known the shrewdest connoisseur de- 
ceived, and take a squire of low degree for a true 
knight. 

In the evening I saw the opera of * William Tell,’ 
which has been generally considered the forte of the 
company. A valuable accession has lately been made 
in a baritone singer, named Krause, formerly of the 
Griitz theatre. But Rossini had this evening, as it 
happened, a formidable rival to contend with. An 
obstreperous clapping of hands suddenly commenced, 
and on looking up I perceived the cause of the tumult 
was a beautiful woman, who had just entered the 
royal box. She wore a magnificent stomacher of 
diamonds, an embroidered jacket of green satin, 
while a golden fez sat jauntily on one side of her 
head. It was the young Queen of Greece, in her full 
court costume, who is on her way to the wonder- 
working baths of Gens—the favourite spa of ladies 
unblessed with heirs. At her side was the King of 
Bavaria, who appeared in a perfect ecstacy. He 
smiled and fidgetted, more suo, looking all the while 
ineffable things. I am not clear whether, during 
the performance, most eyes were directed to the 
Queen of Hellas, or the sylph-like Grecian maiden 
who appeared in another box, clad in the picturesque 
dress of her country. This wasa maid of honour to 
the Queen, and is the daughter of the heroic Marco 
Bozzaris, who fell at Missolonghi. The Bavarian 
women are, generally speaking, so uninteresting, that 





anything uncommon sets all the men beside them- 


selves ; and ever since I have heard nothing but the 
cry of Bozzaris and Bock-bier. When I hear them, 
I can’t, for the very life of me, help thinking of Cali- 
ban, when he kneels to Stephano, and asks, “ Hast 
thou not dropped from Heaven ?” 

People indulge in rather a bold figure here ; in 
talking of the town, they say, one looks on heaven 
and walks in the place never mentioned to ears 
polite. Be this as it may, that said place (if phi- 


| losophers teach us rightly,) is much better paved. 


What a falling off from Vienna, where a lady may 
trip along in white satin shoes without detriment ! 
Here the sharp pebbles from the bed of the Isar, 
which cover the streets, have distorted the females’ 
feet into perfect hoofs. But this state of things 
will ere long be altered. A railway has actually 
begun to be built from Augsburg to Donauwérth 
on the Danube, which will, in conjunction with the 
existing railway from hence to the former place, enable 


| Munich to obtain stone, which abounds in the valley 


of the Danube; and no doubt the authorities will 
avail themselves of it. With regard to the truly 
magnificent architecture here, I have only one stric- 
ture to make~—it is too much of a cento; and the 
new strect is an album of various styles, each beau- 
tiful, it is true, but stili the whole is an album. 

I have just witnessed an interesting ceremony, the 
laying the first stone, by the King, of the new Hall, 
which is to be erected at the southern extremity of the 
Ludwig Strasse, on the model of the Loggia dei Lanzi 
at Florence. In front of this building will stand the 
monuments of Bavaria’s warriors, Tilly and Wrede. 
Wagner, the celebrated sculptor from Rome, is just 
arrived, on the king’s invitation ; and Thorwaldsen, 
who has been overwhelmed with blushing honours 
during his stay at Berlin and Dresden, is expected 
here immediately, on his route to Italy. An interest- 
ing work is likely to appear soon—Memoirs of 
Eugene Beauharnais. His son, the Duke of Leuch- 


| tenburg, has committed the papers of his late father 


to Mons, Derode, (formerly professor at the Military 
College of St. Cyr,) for the purpose of arranging and 
publishing them. I have just glanced at a new work, 
*Communications about Goethe,’ by F. W. Riemer, 
of Weimar, who was long on terms of intimacy with 
the poet, and assisted him in his literary undertak- 
ings. Much was anticipated from the book, but I 
think people are likely to be disappointed. It is 
far inferior to the Conversations by Eckermann ; and 
a great portion of the two thick volumes appears to 
be taken up with a recapitulation of what has been 
said for and against Goethe. Some new revelations, 
however, will be found on the curious intimacy which 
existed between the poet and Bettina. Apropos of 
this lady, she has lately made herself the subject of 
much talk in Berlin, by a defence she has written, 
and allowed to be published, of the unlucky Spontini. 
She has also written a new work, ‘ Recollections of 
Gaye,’ the author of a book on art, ‘ The Carteggio,’ 
and who died so young in Italy. In the work are 
recorded some interesting conversations between the 
authoress and the mother of Goethe. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Tue emptiness of London when the season is over, 
is a phrase we have heard laughed at by many a 
foreigner. We, too, after a morning’s ramble among 
the sights, which remained unvisited during busier 
weeks, are disposed to deny the much-talked-of 
dulness of the metropolis. The exhibitions in ques- 
tion, indeed, are, to speak fancifully, like fabled 
things made real. The Rock Harmonicon, for in- 
stance, an instrument of several octaves in compass, 
— its tones produced from rough Cumberland slate,— 
is a thing, at the possible existence of which, had we 
seen it described in some new Robinson Crusoe, as 
the resource of a shipwrecked Mozart, we might have 
smiled incredulously. Yet musical, though they be 
not very nicely in tune, are the notes which are struck 
out of these rude hill-fragments, by hammers almost 
the size of cricket balls, which are wielded in concert 
by three Cumberland lads, the sons of the inventor. 
We can fancy that, heard in the open air, which has 
a tendency to soften all discords, and to eke out 
or subdue inequalities of intonation, the effect of 
this primitive dulcimer must be more than commonly 
picturesque and engaging. Further experiments, we 
doubt not, will enable the worthy inventor of it,—an 
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ingenious mason, we believ e,—still further to perfect 
his curious invention. 

The pointers Braque and Philaz, which M. Leo- 
nard will exhibit at his residence to all who are 
curious as to the extent to which the sagacity of 
animals may be cultivated—are again a pair so 
learned and intelligent (we weigh the words while 
using them), that the detail of their exercises, if 
written down by some Jesse or Gilbert White, would 
have run no small danger of being received with dis- 
belief. All that concerns training, we are aware is a 
matter of time, temper, and patience ; and therefore, 
to see them obey the word of command, however 
perplexed by rapid contradictions and cross orders, is 
a wonder not hard to fathom. But beyond this, we 
saw them at our bidding select colours—spell a word 
not particularly easy, and distinguish differences of 
place and object, in a manner such as put the idea of 
collusion or pre-arrangement out of the question, and 
went far to warrant M. Leonard's idea, of which they 
are but an illustration, that he has the secret of de- 
veloping in them faculties which are superior to those 
generally ascribed to “ brute beasts” in the popular 
acceptation of the term. 

But while chronicling strange things, and sum- 
mer sights, we must not forget the Dissolving 
Views, which form one of the newest attractions of 
the Polytechnic Institution: a series of dioramic 
pictures, carefully chosen and cleverly painted, 
which melt one into the other, as progressively exhi- 
hited, with an imperceptible subtlety which would 
have done honour to the skill of Necromancy, as our 
forefathers believed in it. The close scenes in par- 
ticular are admirable; and we could enter into the 
delight with which the younger part of the spectators 
saw the grim interior of the vaults of Chillon, or the 
imposing nave of a cathedral, change, while they 
were looking, into some marine or lake landscape. 
In this exhibition, we are disposed to imagine, some 
of the secrets of the changing light and shade of the 
Diorama are repeated ; and in a manner, we must say, 
likely to make the show of Regent Street a formidable 
rival to the show in the Regent’s Park. 

We learn from the daily papers that a pension of 
3007. a year has been conferred on Mr. Snow Harris, 
of Plymouth, in acknowledgment of his invention 
for the protection of ships from lightning. They 
also announce the melancholy death (by drowning) 
of the Hon. T. P. Courtenay, whose principal literary 
labours, * The Life of Sir William Temple,’ and ‘ An 
Essay upon the Historical Characters of Shakspeare’s 
Plays, gave him a more than respectable place in 
the ranks of contemporary authorship. 

Aconcertofa novel character is preparing in Munich 
for the benefit of its poor, and intended to take place 
in the hall of the Odéon, about the end of next month, 
Its novel feature is, that the musicians, to the number 
of five hundred, are all to be below fifteen years of age; 
and the children of the first families in Munich and the 
provinces have given in their names as performers. 

Vienna letters describe a useful invention by an 
infantry captain, Herr Ferdinand Freissauff de 
Neudegg, of a simple and completely successful ap- 
paratus, enabling the conductor of a steam train, by 
pressure on a spring, immediately to detach the car- 
riages from the engine and instantly stop the former. 
The apparatus is said to be further so contrived, as 
to act of itself, in the event of the locomotive quit- 
ting the line of rails, spontaneously, and at once, 
effecting its separation from the rest of the train. 

The celebrated French engraver, the Baron Des- 
noyers, is employed on Raphael’s picture—the Ma- 
donna del Colonna,—and has been elected a corre- 
sponding member of the Academy of Arts, Berlin. 
—The King of Prussia has sent his architect, Herr 
Persius, to Paris, to examine the public edifices and 
monuments in that metropolis, previously to con- 
sulting with him about the architectural works with 
which it is his Majesty’s intention to embellish the 
capital and the royal domains, 

A Carlsruhe letter, mentioned in the Journal des 
Débats, gives an extract from the protocol of a sitting 
of the Germanic Diet, which offers to Herr Wagner, 
for the secret of his discovery (the means of apply- 
ing electro-magnetism asa moving power to all sorts 
of machines) with a view of making it public, 

the sum of 100,000 florins, on condition, first, that 
he shall construct an electro-magnetic machine on a 
large scale (such, in fact, as would be required for 





the service of a locomotive engine), and at his own 
cost ; secondly, that an experiment, directed by the 
Diet, shall confirm the expectations held out from 
this discovery ; and thirdly, that the inventor shall 
bind himself to submit, unconditionally, to the deci- 
sion of the Diet. The Prince Fiirstenberg of Do- 
naueschingen, it is also stated, has generously given 
to Herr Wagner the sum of 15,000 francs, and the 
loan of suitable premises for his experiments. 

It is reported that military colonies are about to 
be formed, by the Russian authorities, in the govern. 
ments of Witopsk, Mohilew, Wilna, Minsk, and 
Grodno, for the purpose of making hydrographical 
and geographical surveys of those provinces,—and 
that a subscription has been set on foot by the Baron 
de Stiglitz, a rich banker in St. Petersburg, for a 
statue to be erected at Tharn, in honour of the great 
astronomer Copernicus.—Russian papers also men- 
tion that M. Berlioz’s Requiem had been performed 
in St. Petersburg under the auspices of Herr Rom- 
berg, first violin in the orchestra of the German 
theatre there, with great applause. 

The papers of the French Capital announce the 
death, in his 75th year, of the well known landscape- 
painter Constant Bourgeois, whose works are widely 
diffused throughout the galleries of Europe :—and 
yield this further morceau, on a subject connected 
with art—that M. Ingres’ great picture La Vierge a 
U'Hostie, painted in Rome for the Crown Prince of 
Russia, and which the artist has been exhibiting to 
the Parisian amateurs, was to leave Paris, in the 
course of the present week, for its final destination. — 
Thirty years after the event which it is destined to 
commemorate, the long unfinished column, com- 
menced by Napoleon to mark to futurity his great 
military “ gathering” in the neighbourhood of Bou- 
logne, pompously announced by him as his “ Army | ¢ 
of England,” is about to receive its inauguration on 
the 15th of next month. Great preparations are 
making to do honour to the occasion ; the programme 
of which (extending over seven days, from the 13th 
to the 19th, inclusive,) embracing three days of horse- 
racing, and that which enters into nearly all conti- 
nental celebrations, a concert of music. 

We have, from time to time, called the attention 
of our readers to such measures as indicated the in- 
tellectual progress that is fast breaking down the 
Mussulman barriers, and letting in the lights of Eu- 
ropean civilization upon the city and dominions of 
the Sultan. It would seem, however, that the march 
of intelligence has not yet extended to an emancipa- 
tion of the lips and noses of the daughters of the 
Faithful, as the following firman, just addressed to the 
Turkish ladies, may testify :—“ Inasmuch as it has 
come to the knowledge of those whose duty it is to 
watch over the morality of believers, that certain 
women, of an impudence proof against shame, have, 
in imitation of those daughters of perdition, the in- 
fidel women of Pera, exposed their noses, and even 
lips, to the gaze of the passers-by, it is ordered, in the 
name of the All-Powerful—of him who is the 
rewarder of virtue—that the wives and daughters of 
the faithful rigorously abstain from such indecencies, 
and carefully hide their faces with their yackmees 
(veils), so as to mask their lips and noses, leaving 
only a sufficient opening to enable them to guard 
against impure contact with the infidels in the street. 
Woe to them if they observe not this present edict !” 
A second firman, nearly as curious as the last, it may 
be apprehended, that it will be almost as difficult to 
execute in Constantinople as in any other European 
metropolis, judging by the formidable progress in 
western vanities and iniquities made by the Turkish 
fair ones, as announced by the necessity of issuing 
such an edict as the first :—‘ Allah is powerful and 
great, and to all things he has affixed a limit! It 
being of public notoricty that the infidels trading in 
Pera are become very numerous, and have filled their 
shops with a thousand seductive objects, veritable 
inventions of Satan, which tempt the wives and 
daughters of the faithful to acts of the most culpable 
extravagance, disturb the domestic happiness of be- 
lievers, and occasion serious derangement in their for- 
tunes; and further, as it appears that, not satisfied 
with filling their shops with these dangerous inven- 
tions, the same agents of corruption place behind 
their counters young men of seductive aspect to capti- 
vate and intoxicate the senses of the wives of true be- 
lievers, and thereby put their souls and purses alike in 





danger, therefore, and i in n the name of the avenger of 
all immodesty, the Mussulman women are forbidden 
to frequent these dens of perdition. Let this present 
be a warning, or the delinquents shall eat dirt in this 
world and that which is to come !” 

The third scientific congress of Italian savans jg 
to be held, according to the journals, in Florence, 
during the last fortnight of September, under the 
auspices of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

The Eleventh Meeting of the British Association 
will take place at Ply mouth on Thursday next. Our 
Report will, we hope, be as complete and satisfactory 
as heretofore; ; but as a hurried general notice only of 
the first day’s proceedings, with abstract of a few 
papers thrown together without reference to order, 
could reach us in time for our next publication, we 
think it will be best to proceed regularly, and shall 
therefore confine ourselves, on that occasion, to the 
proceedings of the General Committee. As we shall 
probably give the whole Report in double numbers, 
it will trench, but in a trifling degree, if at all, on the 
space allotted to general literature. 
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WILL CLOSE SATURDAY NEXT, THE 3\st INST. 

BE SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW 

ry of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, (FIFTY. 

THRE E, #4, MALL, next the British Institution.) OPEN 

from 9 o'clock till Dusk. Admi ssion, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAIIEY, See. 


L CLOSE IN A FRW DA 
THE ITAL TAN" KNt FLEMISH GAL Li RY, No. 9. 
Macu.—Mr. MARTIN'S sublime Picture of THE DE Lt th ie 
with the recent and final improvements of the Master—THE 
EVILS OF WAR, unquestionably the original of the colenenes 
pepe in the Florence Gallery—and THE GREAT ST. 
IRGE, from the Balbi Palace, by Rubens ; together with a 
- ow Works by Correzzio, Ginede, Guido, and Rembrandt, 
are NOW ON VIEW and ON SALE.—Admission, ls. Open from 
en till Five.—N.B. Near the British Institution. 
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THE DIORAMA, REGENT'S PARK. 

The TWO NEW PICTURES now exhibiting, represent the 
Interior of the CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, in the South of France, 
and the SHRINE OF THE NAT Md ITY, at Bethle shom, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot. by D. Roberts, R.A., in 1839, 

with various effects of light and shade. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Repeux. Open from Ten till Five. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—CARY'S DIS. 
SOLVING ORRERY, and the NEW DISSOLVING V 1EWS, of 
increased beauty (exec uted by Wrench and Smith), with appro- 

priate Music. MOINAU'S PATENTED CLOC ks, the PHOTO- 
He RAPHIC PORTRAITS, and nearly Two Thousand Werks, 
which display eminent art. science, and ingenuity. ‘Vhe Micro- 
scope, Diver and Diving Bell, Populs ur Lectures and Beautiful 
Experime tol CANTON and other beautiful COSMORAMIC 
VIEWS in the Evenings, in addition to all the interesting sub- 
jects of the Morning.—Open at half-past Ten in the Morning, 
and Seven in the Evening. Admission, 1s. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

June 28.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq. President, in the 
chair. 

1. An account was read, communicated by Baron 
Koller, of a route but little known, called El Seranig, 
or El Ain, from Mount Sinai to Akabah. The route, 
from the majestic Wady Raha, 1,400 paces broad, 
turns under the hill of Aaron into the Wady Sheik, 
at first 400 paces broad, but afterwards increasing to 
800 paces, and running in a N.E. direction. At the 
tomb of Sheik Saleh the road turns northward to 
Gebel Arade. From this spot its general direction, 
to within a short distance of Akabah, is N.E. In 
the Wady el Ain there is water, which though not 
well tasted, serves for cooking, and for economizing 
that brought from the convent of Mount Sinai. Rain 
water is also found at a place called Mashash: it is 
good for culinary purposes and washing, but not for 
drinking. The camels, however, enjoyed it, and 
drank with avidity. On reaching the Ras el Nagb 
(head of a defile), the way leads between two hills 
to an eminence from which is seen the head of the 
gulf of Akabah. The direction is now E., and the 
road descends on stony ground, and joins the Derb 
el Hadj (which runs from Suez to Akabah). From 
hence the road descends to the sea; it is from thirty 
to forty feet wide, cut out of the solid rock, and truly 
magnificent, resembling the scientific alpine routes 
of Europe. At intervals the dark blue sea is seen 
below, with the high chain of mountains beyond it. 
Chalk-hills, with black flints, were observed on the 
road. At one o’clock on the 24th March, that is, on 
the seventh day from Mount Sinai, Baron Kollet 
pitched his tents under the palm trees of Akabah, 
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near the fort. The whole route lies through wadies, 
with occasional narrow defiles, and over plains, or 
along dry watercourses. The vegetation is scarce 
and wretched, the sand fine, the rocks generally red, 
and the glare and heat at times insupportable. As 
it is impossible to abridge an itinerary, and as we 
have no room for details, we must content ourselves 
with this brief notice. Baron Koller’s paper was 
accompanied by a detailed map of the route, and a 
plan of the hills and the junction of the Wadies 
Raha and Sheik, &c. 

2. Some account of Texas, communicated by Mr. 
Maillard, purporting to be an extract from a work 
on that country which that gentleman proposes to 

blish.—There is no region in the world, says Mr. 

aillard, that possesses more fertile land than Texas, 
and where nature has raised go many obstacles in the 
way of its cultivation, and the developement of its 
fertility. The prairies of Texas are swamps for two- 
thirds of the year, and the timber of the higher 
regions cannot be obtained without a considerable 
outlay of capital and labour, the latter of which will 
at all times be extremely expensive, and more or less 
difficult to obtain. The surface soil throughout the 
country is a mixture of lime, sand, and marl, the 
proportion of the latter being equal to the two former: 
its colour determines that of the soil, as it appears 
in different sections. In the elevated tracts to the 
N.W. it is whitish ; in the prairies it is black, and in 
the cane prairies and woodlands it isred. Everywhere 
the land is rich, and adapted to the cultivation of 
different tropical staples. The sub-stratum is still 
more diversified than the surface soil. In the elevated 
regions it is a white marl, which, on exposure to the 
atmosphere, becomes as hard as marble ; in the wood 
lands and cane prairies it is rock sand, In the allu- 
vial country generally it isa black greasy clay, inter- 
laid at intervals of about ten feet with a very stiff 
bluish marl. This alluvial region extends along the 
sea coast from the Sabine River to the Rio Grande, 
and to about thirty miles inland. The physical con- 
stitution of the atmosphere, and other natural causes, 
render the prainies in the lower parts of Texas, along 
the sea coast, worse than useless for two-thirds of the 
year, and the prospective productiveness of the upper 
sections of the country somewhat problematical. 
The suddenness of the atmospherical changes are 
most injurious to health. In the beginning of Spring 
(March) the weather is wet and cold, the thermo- 
meter seldom rising above 45°; but towards the close 
of the spring (May) it suddenly becomes sultry, the 
thermometer rising to 95°. In summer the thermo- 
meter ranges from 95° to 105°, and the rapid progress 
of vegetation appears almost supernatural, while the 
air, teeming with insects, renders life intolerable. 
This is the reason of epidemics, yellow and bilious 
fevers. (In 1839, 65 per cent. of the population 
were carried off by yellow fever.) In autumn the 
thermometer falls gradually to 60°, and the weather 
becomes more congenial for a short time, when the 
rainy season sets in, and continues throughout the 
winter and the greater part of the spring, accompa- 
nied by awful thunder, lightning, and northerly 
winds, which search the frame with an acuteness 
almost peculiar to themselves. The consequence of 
the climate on vegetation is, that though the earth is 
as rich as any in the world, everything is no sooner 
above ground than it is matured and vanishes. The 
flowers are of a single day’s creation, showing them- 
selves in all their primitive and exquisite beauty in 
the evening, but the next day’s sun reduces them to 
a cinder, or they are inundated with water. At the 
close of the rainy season the waters do not disappear, 
but on the contrary ; for the sun coming forth, thaws 
the snow of the mountains in the north, and the water 
which results, remains pent up in the mountain val- 
leys by the strong S.S.E. winds, which prevail at this 
Season, till the wind veering to the north, permits of 
their escape, when they pour down in torrents, not 
unfrequently sweeping everything before them, but 
hever failing to continue the inundation of the lower 
country, from about the Ist of April to the middle of 
June. The streams east of the Brazos River rise on the 
confines of the immense levels in the north. Their 
waters come pure from the earth, but in their course 
me so tainted as to be at last almost pestilential. 
The Sabine River, the eastern boundary of Texas, 
nises in lat, 33° N., its width is from 30 to 100 feet. 
It is not navigable, owing to numerous sand-bars, 





which commence at its mouth, and occur at short 
intervals throughout its course. The Trinity or Tri- 
nidad River rises in the most elevated part of the 
“ immense levels,” lat. 33° 35/ N., and after mean- 
dering through a great extent of thickly-wooded 
country, discharges its waters, more gross and earthy 
than those of the Sabine, into Galveston Bay. This 
river is navigable, and is susceptible of great im- 
provement. Its width varies from 100 to 250, and 
its depth from 7 to 40 feet, according to the season. 
On the east and west, and about the head waters of 
this river on the north, there are some interesting 
tribes of Indians, namely, the Cushatees, Cherokees, 
Creeks, Kickapoos, and Shawnees. ‘The Cushatees 
worship the Sun, and are supposed to be a remnant 
of the Natchez, the original inhabitants of Texas. 
Cortes contemplated their conquest, but before he 
could make the necessary arrangements this people 
suddenly disappeared (about the sixteenth century), 
and the place of their retreat and subsequent history 
remains to this day an impenetrable mystery. The 
Cushatees live in villages of thirty or forty detached 
wooden houses, on the banks of Trinity River in East 
Texas, about forty-five miles from its mouth. They 
are cultivators, and are rich in cattle and horses; 
they, however, leave their villages in the hunting 
season. They are hospitable to strangers, and well 
conducted in every situation ; they do not exceed 
600 souls; they are expert with the rifle, are brave, 
and faithful to their allies. 'The Cherokees are the 
most powerful of all the Eastern tribes, and out- 
number all the Western tribes together. Their ter- 
ritory extends from about 32° N. in Texas, to the 
Arkansas River in the United States. The manners, 
habits, &c. of the Cherokees have been already de- 
scribed by many travellers. It is the opinion of Mr. 
Maillard that they will not quietly give up their 
territory, and that its possession will be dearly bought. 
The combined strength of the Kickapoos, Shawnees, 
and Creeks, with their fugitive tribes, may be esti- 
mated at 7,000 ; as they are too weak to oppose the 
Cherokees, they are on friendly terms with them. 
They have always been, and will continue to be, most 
troublesome to the settlers in Eastern Texas. They 
live in deer-skin huts at the head-waters of Trinity 
River and Buffaloe Bayou, a portion of Texas as yet 
unexplored. In addition to the above tribes, another 
has recently been discovered on the Trinity River, 
about 200 miles from its mouth; they are perfectly 
wild, and even at the sight of other Indians they fly 
into the woods; their cries are most unearthly ; they 
go perfectly naked, and use no weapon of defence 
whatever ; they are supposed to live on roots and nuts, 
their numbers and origin are as yet totally unknown. 
Buffaloe Bayou rises in lat. 31° 25’ N.; its waters are 
deep, but have hardly any motion for nearly two- 
thirds of the year. It is navigated by steam. After 
a course of 150 miles, it mixes its waters with the 
San Jacinto, and other small streams, that empty 
themselves into Galveston Bay, on the north. 
Oyster Creek, a narrow stream, rises on the west of 
Buffaloe Bayou, and discharges itself, after a course 
of 100 miles, into the Gulf of Mexico. The Brazos 
Riverrises in the Rocky Mountains, collectsnumerous 
tributary streams, and after many windings, empties 
itself into the Gulf of Mexico. Its waters become 
contaminated in their course with red earth, and 
though the banks of the river are high and bold, they 
are frequently overflowed, and the country inundated 
for many miles. The Colorado River, in Western 
Texas, rises in lat. 32° N. Its course is first N.E. 
then due south. It discharges itself into Matagorda 
Bay. West and north-west of the Colorado are 
many Indian tribes, of which the Comanches are the 
most warlike. They are the most powerful tribe 
that has entered Texas from the west. The account 
which Mr. Maillard gives of this tribe is very in- 
teresting, but our space will not allow us to go into 
details. The chief town of the Comanche nation is 
situated at the foot of the San Saba Hills in West- 
ern Texas; it contains 200 houses, all built on a uni- 
form scale, 100 feet long, 30 wide, and 6 feet high; 
the walls are of earth, the roofs fiat, and covered 
with a whitish clay, which, on exposure to the 
atmosphere, becomes as hard as marble. The Co- 
manches, both in their hunting and war excursions, 
move on horseback. Their horses are ill formed, 
but the mounted and armed Comanche is a very 
formidable personage. In battle, each war party is 





headed by one or more squaws, who, with their shrill 
voices, serve as trumpeters, and give the signals for 
the various evolutions. Their civil and military 
discipline is extremely strict. The chief holds his 
council under an oak tree, in some remote spot in 
the woods or mountains ; and all cases of adultery, 
theft, sedition, and murder are punished with death. 
They have ceremonies in commemoration of the love 
of their forefathers for Montezuma. Their civil 
year, as among the ancient Mexicans, is divided into 
eighteen months, of twenty days each, and five inter- 
calary days, which brings their system to correspond 
with the Gregorian. The period of fifty-two years 
to them is what a century is to us, but they never 
reckoned them by odd numbers. After the termina- 
tion of each cycle, they add thirteen days before 
beginning anew the first month of the ensuing cycle, 
which shows that they are aware that the solar 
revolution exceeds their civil year by six hours, 
The language spoken by the Comanches is of great 
antiquity, and differs but little from that of the Incas 
of Peru. It is difficult to be acquired by a Euro- 
pean, for some of our words of one or two syllables 
are of sixteen or seventeen with them. Thus, their 
term for justice is Hamelahuacuchicuhualitzli, 
Hunting, exquisite horsemanship, the use of arms, 
and invincible courage (which is described by their 
enemies as “ brutal fierceness”) are the only accom- 
plishments of the Comanche. The Comanches still 
retain the art of recording events by pictures and 
Quipos; the latter are however used only to record 
the history of their wars and excursions: they con- 
sist of strings of scalps ; one contains the scalps taken 
in the field of battle, another the scalps of spies and 
traitors, and the third the scalps of those who have 
been executed for theft, adultery, murder, &c. These 
people deem hieroglyphical painting an essential part 
of their education. They have an acute sense of 
justice, in proof of which Mr. Maillard quotes a pas- 
sage from Mrs. Holley’s ‘Texas.’ Next to the 
Comanches the Cavancahuas were the most powerful 
of the western tribes of Texas, but, owing to their 
wars with the former, their numbers were greatly 
reduced, so that the first American settlers in Texas 
found them to consist of only 450 families. These 
“harmless people” soon experienced the tender mer- 
cies of their Christian visitors, who with the bowie 
knife and rifle reduced them to about fifty ; and this 
miserable remnant was driven across the La Roca 
River, where they sought and found protection under 
the roof of an Irish priest, at the mission of San 
Patricio. They formerly inhabited the whole sea- 
coast of Texas, from Brazos River to the Rio del 
Norte. There are other tribes who follow the 
Comanches, and may be considered as one nation, 
though each forms a separate community, having its 
own ruler, and holding its own council ; their united 
numbers may be estimated at from 10,000 to 12,000. 
The Neuces River rises among the rocky mountains 
of Ganahuaca. It is narrow and deep, its course is 
uninterruptedly north and south, and it empties 
itself into Neuces Bay. This river was formerly the 
western boundary of Texas; but at the period of the 
Declaration of the Independence of Texas, the 
Texans extended their western boundary to Rio 
Grande, or Rio del Norte. This latter is the largest 
river in Mexico ; its course is 1,600 miles; its waters 
are light and wholesome, but its navigation is seri- 
ously obstructed by sand-bars at its mouth,_The 
paper then goes on to describe the bays on the coast. 





INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

July 5.—A paper was read by the Rev. Professor 
Willis, ‘On the system followed by the Architects of 
the middle ages in the construction of their Vaults.’ 
The principles of vaulting and the mode of setting 
out the arch-stones were first laid down in the well- 
known treatise of Philibert de l'Orme; but it is 
evident that his predecessors, the architects who 
practised the Gothic style, must have been in posses- 
sion of a geometrical system, though it was probably 
very simple, as compared with the complicated pro- 
blems of P. de l'Orme. To investigate the system 
of the Gothic architects by a close observation of 
their works, was the subject of Professor Willis’s 
paper. The mode of construction adopted by the 
Gothic architects in their vaulting, differs widely 
from that of classical architecture both ancient and 
modern, inasmuch as, in the latter, the vaults are 
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formed of regular courses of cut stone, whereas 
Gothic vaultings consist of a series of ribs, each rib 


constituting a separate and independent arch, the | 


interstices filled in with lighter materials to complete 
the vault. In the early Norman work of our English 
edifices, these vaultings are often very rude and ir- 
regular, and the several arches so far from coinciding, 
that it is requisite to fill up the backs of the ribs to 
a considerable extent, in order to level the interme- 
diate spandrils. Yet, even in vaults like these, some 
geometrical system must have been necessary. The 
change of style in the architecture of the thirteenth 
century, necessitated a more careful construction, 
since the rib mouldings became more numerous and 
complicated, as the capitals from which they sprung 
were diminished in their capacity to receive them. 
This difficulty was met by the construction of a stool 
of solid masonry in level courses from the springing 
up to the point where the ribs spread sufficiently to 
disengage the mouldings from each other, and then 
they are carried over separately, and filled in as 
before. The mode in which the difficulties arising 
from the various levels at which it was sometimes 
necessary to spring the ribs in Gothic vaultings of this 
period, as, for example, in raising the lateral arches 
of the vaults of a church to make room for the cle- 
restory windows, producing a great variety of curva- 
tures in the same vaulting, all to be reconciled in 
the filling in, were illustrated by diagrams, without 
the aid of which it is useless to pursue the details.— 
With regard to the curvature of the diagonal ribs, 
they were never projected according to the modern 
practice, to which may be attributed the want of 
character, which marks most of the imitations of 
gothic vaulting. Actual measurement has proved the 
diagonals of early Gothic vaulting to be ares of 
circles, the centres being below the springing of the 
cross ribs, and the problem called by Philibert de 
l’Orme the “ trois points perdus” was probably that 
upon which they were laid down ; and it may be ob- 
served, that both the classical and the Gothic systems 
of vaulting, were in operation in different parts of 
Europe at the same time, and that P. de l’Orme 
must have had the opportunity of being acquainted 
with both. The introduction of the four-centered 
arch simplified the vaulting in one respect, by bring- 
ing the centres of all the curves to a uniform level, 
but the effect of vaulting in this form is consequently 
extremely flat and poor, compared with the lightness 
and freedom of that in the earlier period. New com- 
plexity, however, had arisen with the introduction of 
cross lines from one main rib to another. These short 
ribs meet upon bosses, worked together with a portion 
of the divergent ribs, in solid stone, but the principle 
of setting up the ribs and filling in is still followed, 
notwithstanding the complicated form of the frame- 
work. These intricate patterns, which form a link 
between the simple early groins and the last phase 
of Gothic vaulting in fan-tracery, exhibit various 
degrees of success in the design, dependent upon the 
skill of the architect. In most of the vaults of this 
description, the centre compartments fall into the 
shape of a star. In some examples, this form has 
been clearly laid down on the plan, but is lost in the 
execution, through the distortion occasioned by the 
dip of the ribs or other causes, while in other in- 
stances, it is unexpectedly brought out by combinations 
evincing consummate ingenuity and knowledge of 
the resources of geometry and perspective. In fan 
vaulting we return to real masonry, the ribs and 
panels being carved out of stones fitted together. 
Complicated as this mode of construction may be, it 
is less so in reality than in appearance, being greatly 
simplified by uniform curvatures, and uniform levels 
in the springings; and the system of setting out the 
stones seems to have been so well understood, that it 
is found to be invariably the same throughout all our 
great fan vaults. This system Professor Willis ex- 
plained to be dependent upon certain horizontal beds 
on the upper surfaces of the intersecting stones, which 
it would be impossible to render intelligible, without 
the models to which his observations referred. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Since our last report the following persons have 
been elected: as a Member, Joel Spiller ; as a Gra- 
duate, J. Pope ; and as Associates, P. Hogg, H. O. 
Robinson, T. Oldham, E. J. Biven, R. Ransome, T. 
Routledge, F. Taylor, J. H. Humfrey. 
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plied to boats of light draught of water, navigating 
shallow and rapid rivers.’ By Capt. Henderson.—The 
ordinary method of steering with a single rudder, 
fixed in the usual manner, will bring a vessel round 
in about four times its length, upon an axis at the 
point of union between the dead wood of the vessel 
and the rudder. It was found desirable for particular 
service on the Ganges and Burhampooter, that great 
facility should be given for coming round rapidly ; 
to accomplish this, the stem and stern of the vessel are 
alike provided with rudders, of a form adapted to the 
curvature of the craft. The stern rudder is consider- 
ably larger than the other, and occupies the space 
usually allotted to the dead wood, which is cut away ; 
a more immediate influence is thus exerted upon 
the boat. The rudders are raised or lowered accord- 
ing to the draught of water, by means of capstans 
fixed upon the projecting ends of the shaft of a pin- 
ion, which is geared into a toothed rack of peculiar 
construction, on the back of each rudder post. The 
etfect of this arrangement is, that the centre of revo- 
lution is transferred to a point nearer the centre of 
the vessel, and deviating from the true centre, in 
proportion to the relative dimensions, position, and 
figure of the two rudders, and of the lines forward 
and abaft the vessel, which is thus brought round in 
little more than its own length. 

* Description of a Coffre Dam used in excavating 
Rock from the navigable Channel of the river 
Ribble.” By D.Stevenson.—The navigation of the 
Ribble being much impeded by natural bars or weirs 
of sandstone rock, compact gravel, or loose sand, 
several ineffectual attempts were made to remove 
these hindrances, and eventually Messrs. Stevenson 
and Sons (of Edinburgh) were consulted, and under 
their directions the present works were commenced. 
About half a mile below Preston, a bed of sandstone 
rock, upwards of 300 yards in length, stretches quite 
across the river; the higher parts are frequently left 
dry during the summer months. This natural weir 
exerts such an influence upon the flow of the tides, 
that neap tides which at twelve miles distance rise 
14 feet, are not at all perceived at the quay at Pres- 
ton. It was proposed to cut a channel through this 
bar, affording an average navigable depth of 20 feet 
at high water of spring tides. In some places, there- 
fore, the excavation would be 13 feet 6 inches deep. 
After consideration it was determined to make use of 
a series of coffre dams, as the most effectual and eco- 
nomical mode of proceeding. Their construction 
may be thus briefly described:—A double row of 
wrought-iron bars, 2} inches diameter, with jumper 
points worked upon them, were inserted vertically 
into the rock at regular intervals of 3 feet apart lat- 
erally, the second row being placed 3 feet behind the 
front row. When a sufficient number of bars were 
fixed, a tier of planking, 3 inches thick, with clasps 
to enable the planks to be fixed to the rods, was 
placed withinside. The lower edges of the planks 
were cut out roughly to the inequalities of the rock ; 
they were then lowered, and by means of an iron rod, 
with a crooked end, those parts which did not touch 
the bottom were ascertained, and a change in the 
form made, until the plank rested its whole length 
on the rock: the lower edge was then bevelled 
off, and being finally lowered to its place, the plank 
was beaten down by the force of a heavy mallet, 
upon an upright piece of wood resting upon the 
upper edge of the planks; the lower bevelled edge 
yielding to the blows, sunk into the irregularities of 
the rock, and thus ultimately, in connexion with the 
puddle behind it, formed a perfectly water-tight joint. 
The lower planks being fixed, the upper ones were 
placed upon them ; transverse tie bars were inserted 
at intervals; and the clay puddle was formed in the 
usual manner. In order that the navigation of the 
river should not be impeded, the diagonal stays were 
all placed inside the dams. These stays had joints 
at the upper ends, and being slipped over the tops of 
the iron rods, and kept in their places by cotters, 
their lower ends could be moved either horizontally, 
or vertically, as the irregularity of the rock required : 
—as the excavation proceeded, longer stays were 
easily substituted, by merely removing the cotter, 
sliding up the short stay, and replacing it by another 
suited to the increased depth. The sides of the dam 
were kept together by bars of iron connected to two 
horizontal wale pieces, 10 inches by 6 inches, placed 








‘ Description of a new mode of Steering, as ap- 





on the outside of the vertical iron rods. When the 
dam was thus constructed, the water was pumped out 
by a steam engine of ten-horses power. The whole 
of the excavation, which was 300 yards in le 
and 100 feet in width, was to be completed with 
three lengths of coffre dams, so contrived as to in. 
clude within the second stretch the lower side of the 
first dam, in order to excavate the rock in which that 
row of piles was fixed. The first and second lengths 
have been executed ; the third is now in p 

and the excavation is proceeding very rapidly. The 
sandstone rock does not require gunpowder. The 
total quantity to be excavated is estimated at 31,000 
cubic yards. Some doubt existed in the mind of 
the engineer as to the security of the fastening of the 
iron rod piles by merely jumping them from 15 to 
18 inches into the rock ; they have, however, proved 
to be perfectly firm during heavy floods, when 
the whole dam has been submerged, and the velocity 
of the current which was rushing over it was not less 
than five miles per hour. 

* On a new form of Railway Chairs and improved 
Fastenings.” By C. May, A.I.C.E.—At the sugges. 
tion of Mr. Cubitt, a series of experiments was in- 
stituted at the works of Messrs. Ransome, of Ipswich, 
for the purpose of determining the most advanta. 
geous form of the chairs, and most secure mode of 
fastening them upon the sleepers of railways. The re- 
sult has been to produce the ‘cast-iron chairs, and 
wooden treenails as fastenings, described by the au. 
thor. In the event of a chair breaking, it is desirable 
that the fracture should occur in such a manner as to 
prevent any of the loose pieces being thrown into situ- 
ations where they would interfere with the passing 
trains ; to ensure this, the weakest part of these chairs 
is across the seat—they are, however, stronger in that 
part than any other chair now in use. In order to 
ascertain the proper relative proportion between the 
strength of the jaw and that of the seat, many expe- 
riments were made by varying the forms, and wedg- 
ing the chairs, until they broke, sometimes in one and 
at other times in the other part ; it was then easy to 
add so much strength to the jaw as would, without 
waste of metal, cause the fracture to take place in- 
variably across the seat. For the purpose of ensur- 
ing perfect accuracy of form, with a smooth internal 
surface, so that wedges of a uniform shape and size 
might be used, the chairs are cast upon metal cores ; 
the joint-chair has an upper piece, overlapping the 
wedge, to keep the rail in a perpendicular position, 
and to prevent the end of it from being thrown up or 
forced away laterally, if the wedge should acciden- 
tally be removed. This form of chair was originally 
planned by Mr. Harris, the engineer of the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway, where it has been in use 
above twelve months, giving perfect satisfaction. 
The rail is so placed in the intermediate chairs, that 
when it receives the pressure of the wedge, it is held 
firmly down on the seat, against the lower part of 
the jaw, and at the upper part against a slightly pro- 
jecting rib, which bears against the neck of the rail. 
The holes for the fastenings are so arranged as not to 
be in the same line; a large portion of the expense 
of the maintenance of way on railroads arising from 
replacing the sleepers which have been split by the 
spikes being driven in the same line in the grain of 
the wood. The mode of fastening adopted in this 
case is, to use treenails of dry English oak, com- 
pressed into two-thirds of their original bulk, by 
being forced under a fly press, into metal tubes, in 
which they are placed in a chamber heated to about 
180°, where they remain sixteen hours: the pressure 
upon the body of the treenail (the head not being 
compressed) is sufficient to materially increase the 
specific gravity without injuring the fibre, or dimi- 
nishing the strength of the wood, and it retains the 
form thus given until it has been driven into a damp 
sleeper, when the expansion is sufficient to fix it 
firmly. The ordinary mode of fastening chairs with 
iron spikes has been found disadvantageous, because 
one blow too many causes a reaction, and frequently 
loosens them, whilst treenails may be driven to any 
depth, and the heads subsequently split with small 
wedges if necessary. Rails should be ‘ keyed-up’ so 
tightly as to ensure security, still leaving a large 
amount of surplus strength in the chair to resist any 
shock to which they may be exposed :—with wedges 
of varying dimensions, the chairs are liable to be 
brought nearly to the breaking point, and to give way 
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as soon as they are subjected to any additional strain. 
This has been avoided in the chairs and wedges under 
consideration, by giving them exact uniformity of 
dimensions. The wedges adupted are of English 
oak, cut out of square timber, so formed as to drive 
equally well with either side to the rail, and com- 
pressed into five-sixths of their bulk, by the same 
as is used for the treenails. The time occu- 
ied in laying the rails is diminished ; the holes for 
the fastenings may be bored in the sleepers by ma- 
chinery, at a diminished cost, and greater accuracy 
of gauge obtained at the same time; the required 
inclination of the rail being given in the chair, no 
cutting away of the sleeper is necessary ; the sole of 
the chair is fixed horizontally upon the surface of the 
sleeper, and all of them may be placed accurately in 
the same plane. 

Mr. Cubitt observed, that two modes of preparing 
treenails had been hitherto adopted: one was, by 
forcing the wood through a steel die, in which case 
neither the form nor the diminished bulk was pre- 
served, as on leaving the die it swelled nearly to its 
original size. The other was by passing the wood 
between rollers: this latter process has been found 
to cause permanent injury to the fibre of the wood, 
by crushing the capillary tubes, and consequently 
depriving it of much of its strength. To the mode 
of preparing the treenails under consideration, neither 
of these objections existed. They would certainly 
be cheaper even in the first cost than the ordinary 
chairs, fastened down by iron spikes. The usual 
calculation for a double line of rail was 880/. per mile 
for the chairs, wedges, and spikes. The cost of these 
chairs, with the compressed wedges and treenails, 
would be 786/. per mile. The price of the com- 
pressed treenails for railway purposes would be 
51. 10s. per thousand ; that of iron spikes was 62. 5s. 
The wedges, 24 inches square, cost 2/. per thousand 
for each inch of their length, so that those for the 
joint-chairs, which are 8 inches long, average 161., 
and those for the intermediate chairs, of 6 inches 
long, cost about 12/. Each joint-chair, with wedge 
and treenails, cost 2s. 10d.; and the intermediate 
One great 


ones, with their appendages, 2s. 1d. each. 
cause of expense on railways was the fracture of the 


chairs during the laying. He knew an instance 
where in a length of twenty miles 180 tons of chairs 
had been broken, either by wedging or in driving 
down the spikes. This was in the ratio of one chair 
inten. In the ordinary mode the oak wedges are 
driven home by a 14 tb. sledge hammer, whereas 
with the new chair the compressed wedges and tree- 
nails are driven by a light wooden mallet. 

‘Description of a Bridge for a Railway crossing 
above a Turnpike Road, where the depth between 
the soffit of the Bridge and the surface of the Rails 
is limited to twenty-one inches,’ by J. Pope, G.I.C.E. 
—This bridge was designed by Mr. W. Cubitt, to 
meet the conditions of a clause in a railway bill, 
which required that there should be a clear width of 
opening for headway through the bridge in every 
part, 30 feet wide by 20 feet high, whilst at the same 
time the height of the embankment limited the space 
between the under side of the bridge and the surface 
of the rails to 21 inches. The railway is carried on 
three cast-iron girders, each 3 feet deep at the centre, 
diminishing to 6 inches at each end, with a bearing 
of 2 feet on cast-iron wall-plates, supported by brick- 
work abutments. The flanches of the girders are 8 
inches wide, and the metal everywhere 2 inches 
thick. Balks of Memel timber, 12 inches square, are 
laid transversely, close jointed, their ends bearing 
upon the flanches of the girders: on these timbers 
the chairs are fixed, and the rails are laid. The 
whole depth employed is— 

The flanch of the girder...... 2 inches, 

Thickness of timber balks.... 12  ,, 

Depth of the rail and chair .. 6% ,, 

20} 

One of the girders on each side supports the parapet 
wall in which it is completely encased, and being 
faced with cut stone, assumes the appearance of a 
flat camber arch, 3 feet in depth. 

‘Description of the Arched Timber Viaducts on 
the Newcastle and North Shields Railway, erected 
from the designs of Messrs. Green; and on the ap- 
plication of the same system of construction to 


oblique and other Bridges, to the Roofs of Railway 





Stations, and to other large Buildings,’ by B. Green. 
—The particulars of this paper have been already 
given by us to the public, in our account of the pro- 
ceedings at the Newcastle meeting of the British 
Association, see Athen. No. 568. 

* Description of the Methods adopted for raising 
and sustaining the sunken Roof of St. George’s 
Church, Dublin, by R. Mallet, A.I.C.E.~ St. 
George’s parish Church was completed in the year 
1802, from the designs of the late F. Johnston, at a 
cost of about 90,0007. The church had not been 
built many years, before the roof, which was covered 
with tun slating and copper, gradually sunk in several 
places, by which the cornices at the flank wall were 
pushed several inches outwards. The subsidence 
slowly but continually increased. The ceiling cracked 
in various places, the ornamental stucco work began 
to drop off, and in the year 1836 the state of the roof 
was such, that the church was deemed unsafe for use, 
and was shut up. Messrs. J. and R. Mallet were 
consulted as to the practicability of restoring the roof. 
They reported that they considered the ceiling might 
be preserved. ‘The mode proposed consisted in in- 
terweaving with and adapting to the timber framing 
of the roof, a system of metallic framing, so arranged, 
that all strain or stress should be removed from the 
former, and borne by the latter, as well as removing 
all lateral pressure from the walls of the building. 
A careful survey of the roof showed that the ends of 
several of the principals were unsound. A small hole 
was then bored through the ceiling, close to each 
queen-post, and a deal rod, half an inch square, 
dropped through each. These rods were all of equal 
length, and their upper ends were secured level with 
the top surface of the tye-beam of each principal ; 
then with a levelling instrument placed in the 
gallery, observations were taken, and the exact 
amount of the deflection of the framing ascertained. 
The variation was considerable ; the greatest amount 
of depression was found to be 5§ inches. The whole 
roof was strained and distorted, and was so unsafe 
that the slightest effort caused vibration throughout. 
The causes of this failure appeared to be threefold : 
a radical want of sttength in the framing of the roof; 
secondly, the employment of unfit tye-beams, which 
having been constructed during the Continental war, 
when timber was scarce and dear, were formed 
almost wholly of short lengths, averaging not more 
than 20 feet, lapped and scarfed ; thirdly, in the 
queen-posts having been badly constructed and ill 
placed. The stone corbels, which supported the oak 
cantilevers, being originally cut almost through to 
receive the wall-plate, were nearly all broken in the 
middle. It was proposed, therefore, to remove the 
oak cantilevers and stone corbels, and to cut away 
the timber wall-plate beneath each principal, to level 
up the wall, placing a suitable cast-iron abutment 
piece at each end, and to spring from side to side 
a cast-iron arch, in “double flitches,” connected 
through the spaces of the timber framing by hollow 
distance pieces, and also by a certain number of equi- 
distant cross-heads, from which should drop down 
vertical suspending rods, capable of being adjusted 
in length, and connected with the tye-beam of the 
principal, so that being drawn up straight, and the 
respective parts secured, the weight of the whole 
roof would be transferred through the framing to the 
tye-beams ; whilst they being hung from the system 
of suspension rods of the cast-iron arches, which 
would thus sustain the whole load, and their abut- 
ments being held together by the tye-bars in the 
chord line, the load would bear vertically upon the 
walls. It was then determined to raise the roof and 
ceiling by forces applied from below; to cut away 
the rotten ends of the principals and to reconnect 
them with the walls by a modification of the canti- 
lever bracket, invented by Mr. Ainger. The whole 
of the oak cantilevers and stone corbels were to be 
removed as useless incumbrances. The total weight 
of the roof being about 133 tons, each framed prin- 
cipal would sustain about 164 tons, and each vertical 
suspending rod about 1} ton. Although the weight 
of material in the roof and ceiling might be consi- 
dered uniformly distributed, it was impossible to 
foresee what change might be effected in the framing 
by forcing the ceiling and roof up to a level line, or 
what amount of force might bear upon particular 
points, from the elasticity of the materials being thus 
forcibly constrained. It hence became a matter of 





prudence to provide in all parts a large surplus of 
strength, bearing in mind that, in any complete sys- 
tem, “the strength of the whole is limited by that of 
the weakest part, and thus that partial strength 
becomes total weakness.” The dimensions of the 
scantling were accordingly so calculated that the 
utmost strain upon it should not exceed 4.5 tons 
per square inch, considering 9 tons to be the practi- 
cal limit to which wrought iron might be exposed, 
Immediately beneath each of the fourteen queen- 
posts of the roof, an aperture of thirty inches square 
was cut through the floor of the church, and a pier 
of brick and cement built up from the arches of the 
vaults beneath to the level of the floor; on the top 
of each, a plate of cast iron was bedded, and upon 
each plate a block of oak timber about four inches 
thick. Fourteen straight whole balks of Memel 
timber, each three feet shorter than the height of 
the church between the floor and the ceiling, with 
their extremities cut square and smooth, were placed 
vertically upon the blocks; upon this level a plat- 
form was laid ; across the tops of the vertical balks, 
pieces of oak scantling were placed ; fourteen power- 
ful screw-jacks were then fixed, one beneath each 
queen-post, and the ceiling cut away for the points to 
bear directly upon the beams. During the progress 
of these operations, the whole of the ceiling and roof 
framing had been carefully examined. The dust 
was removed from the joints and open mortices, &c, 
of the framing, and the cracks in the ceiling were 
cleared out by passing a fine whip saw through them, 
so as to permit their closing when the ceiling was 
raised to a plane surface. The preparations being 
completed, the word was given to heave simultane- 
ously upon the screw-jacks ; the roof rose slowly and 
steadily, and as soon as any one of the small deal 
standard rods had reached the level plane, the 
motion of the screw-jack at that spot was stopped. 
In about two hours, the whole roof,together with the 
ceiling, was brought up level, without any accident 
or injury to any portion of the ceiling. ‘The cracks 
in the latter as well as the joints and mortices of the 
framing were found to be nearly all closed. Some 
slates were broken, and the copper of the platform, 
which before was wrinkled and loose, was now found 
to be drawn tight over the timber sheathing. The 
roof being thus supported from beneath, the masonry 
was cut out round the ends of the principals; the 
oak cantilevers and corbels of granite, and the rotten 
ends of the timbers, within a few inches of the inside 
face of the walls, were also removed. The cantilever 
and abutment castings were now applied and bedded 
with lead and oil putty, on blocks of stone set at the 
level of the under side of the tye-beams, on footings 
of brick and cement. The chord bars were next 
placed, and temporarily adjusted by means of their 
screw-nuts. The arch segments were put up in suc- 
cession, their centre or key pieces bolted in, and the 
segments adjusted to them by means of wedges of 
African oak : the suspending rods were then hungon 
from the top shackles, and the junction made good 
with the tye-beams, by means of the lower cross- 
heads, stirrups, and shackles. As soon as the whole 
system of the seven arched frames was complete, and 
the cantilevers adjusted to the ends of the decayed 
timbers, standing lengths of pine rods were placed in 
right lines from centre to centre of each pair of abut- 
ment cross bolts, and all the chord bars and sus- 
pending rods were brought up by means of their ad- 
justment screws, until the united effort of the whole 
system had lifted and supported the entire roof and 
ceiling from the screw-jacks, on which they had pre- 
viously rested, so that these latter all became loose. 
The whole was now left quiet for some days, in order 
that every part might take its bearing, and that the 
sufficiency of the structure should be proved before 
the final removal of the screw-jacks, &c., which re- 
mained within about one-eighth of an inch of the 
blocks beneath the tye-beams, by which means, in 
case of accident, the amount of fall would have been 
limited to that small distance. The entire work, 
including the repairing the cracks in the ceiling, oc- 
cupied little more than four months, and has never 
since required either alteration or repair. The total 
amount of the contract for this work was 1,362/. 6s. 
The repair of the injury done to the ceiling only 
amounted to 33/. Os. 8d., and the damage done to 
the slating, platform, flooring, &c., did not amount 
to more than an equal sum. The total amount of 
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cast and wrought iron in the structure was 21 tons, 10 
ewt. 2 qrs, 19 Ibs, | 

‘ Description of two Wrought-Iron Roofs over the | 
buildings at Mr. T. Cubitt’s Works, Thames Bank,’ | 
by Mr. Adams.—This communication described in | 
detail the construction, and gave the dimensions of | 
the several parts of two fire-proof roofs of twenty- | 
nine feet span, one of which bears, in addition to the 
covering, a ceiling of tile arches upon iron girders, 
the weight of which is equal to 5 tons 4 cwt. upon 
each truss, 

* Description of a Double Telescope Theodolite,’ 
arranged by N. Beardmore, G.I.C.E.—The improve- 
ment in this theodolite consists in its having a second 
telescope fixed over the ordinary one, in a reverse 
position, so that the line of collimation of the two 
telescopes when properly adjusted should be the 
same. The principal advantage gained is, that a 
straight line may be carried out with perfect accu- 
racy, without the tedious and uncertain process of 
adding 180 degrees to the observed angle and re- 
versing the instrument. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Her Magesty’s Tneatre.—Comedy is the sea- 
sonable portion of the dog-days; and pleasanter 
musical comedy could not be found than Grisi, 
Tamburini and Lablache gave us in ‘ Il Barbiere’ 


| mount to step 8 till his feet are firm on step 4 ; its 


which distinguish it in the light of “ much ado about 
nothing,” and patronize shorter roads, leading, they 
tell us, to the same result: and therefore more appli- 
cable to the masses. After some examination and 
comparison we are disposed to prefer this to all other 
methods, on these grounds: its thorough progressive- 
ness, which renders it impossible for the pupil to 


providing in the manual check a species of memoria 
technica, which must assist the student, though lean 
on it exclusively he cannot ; and its meeting a difli- 
culty, felt more especially in England than, we be- 
lieve, in any other musical country, which is an 
indifference to the precise value of time. The com- 
plaints made against it, of tediousness and com- 
plexity, are best answered by the fact that in Paris 
it is the only scheme of popular vocal tuition which 
has worn ; whereas many methods have been tried, 
attracted their hundreds, and found incapable of re- 
taining them. Once more: without Music be taught 
scientifically ab initio, and not “by rule of thumb,” 
the people of any given country run a poor chance of 
being more substantially part-singers, than the Tyro- 
lese, who by tradition, guess-work and _ instinct, 
manage to produce choral effects; which, however 
taking with a watering place-audience, are too false 
and flimsy to abide sound musical scrutiny. 

These remarks made, we may turn to Mr. Hullah’s 
adaptation of M. Wilhem’s Manual before us. The 





this day week :—the lady, indeed, is unquestionably 
the best Rosina we have ever seen: rioting in the 
grace and gay spirit of her music, as if she enjoyed 
her deliverance from the grim tragedy of Donnizetti’s 
diluted ‘ opere serie’ as much as we did. Mario, too, 
is the handsomest of Count Almavivas. It seems 
to be the mode just now to compare him with 
Rubini; and if we mus¢ fall into the fashion, we 


must say, for justice’ sake, that, on the whole, we | 


cannot but prefer a young and audible voice moder- 
ately cultivated—to one by Time rendered tremulous, 
and often toneless past the power of the most refined 
vocal execution to disguise. Rubini’s single cavatinas 
will long continue to be “a despair” to aspiring 
young singers: but in any entire character, alas! we 
now see much more nonchalant action, than we hear 


notes of music; and to form any idea ofa new com- | 


position from his interpretation would be nearly as 
difficult, as to read a strange book (let the fantasy 
be forgiven) by bursts of moonlight—The new 
ballet ‘La Magie Amoureuse,’ is a very strange 


affair. In the first act, there is a grotto and a gigantic | 


* winged fish, with a serpent round its body, and a cat’s 


head, out of the mouth of which creeps a tiger, | 


dressed like Commissioner Lin in miniature ;—upon 
this the cavern becomes a tent, most glaringly gas-lit, 
in which Taglioni, Guy-Stephan, and Mathieu (the 
last in his self-complacency, a sort of leaping Richard 
Swiveller!) dance the Tyrolienne. ‘There is asecond 
act, which is opened with a chorus of castanets and 
guitars, and an Aragonaise, executed by Taglioni, in 
a most piquant costume; followed by a sylvan scene 
of nymph-work, full of graceful attitudes and thin 
muslin petticoats. And this makes up the story. 





MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Wilhem’s Method of teaching Singing ; adapted to 
English use under the Superintendence of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, by John Hullah. 

Two years ago the possibility of making vocal 

music a feature in a course of instruction for the 

people of England, was mentioned by some enthu- 
siasts as a desirable thing, but with more hesitation 
than hope. The sageness, however, of “ nil desperan- 
dum” «as a device, for all who are sincere in their 
convictions, has been rarely better exemplified than 
in the step made since that time. Besides the rise 
and progress of numerous private undertakings, all 
tending to the same point, we have had to advert to 
the attention bestowed by our authorities upon the 
subject, to their sanction of training classes for school- 
masters and schoolmistresses, the immediate fulness 
of which was an undeniable testimony to their sea- 
sonableness; and now we have to examine the 

Manual or singing-book, prepared by Mr. Hullah, 

their recognized officer, on the title-page of which 

they have stamped their “ Imprimatur.” 

The method of Wilhem has been the subject of a 
good deal of controversy. There are many worthy 
persons among us, who still regard the expedients 





*Prefatory Minute’ prefixed by way of introduction, 
| seems to us needlessly pompous and ponderous— 
true conviction and weight lying in simplicity and 
conciseness ; but, the pages containing it being turned 
over, we come upon a plan which appears to pro- 
vide for every English want, and to embrace every 
degree of capacity. To examine it here, step by step, 
is not possible, still less to note all the valuable ad- 
| ditions introduced by the adapter. We can but point 
| to a few of its features. The foreign nomenclature, 
| * Do, re, mi,” cavilled at by some of our contempo- 
| raries, has our approval. Setting aside, as an agreed 
thing, the great value of an uniform system of tech- 
| nicology,—else why do we retain Italian terms of 
expression ?—these syllables of the gamut, quaint 
/ and monkish though they be, are vocal, and agreeable 
to sing; while the a, B, c scale, on the other hand, 
is so impossible, that indigenous singing-masters, in 
their solfeggi, have been compelled to take refuge in 
the awkward use of an universal 4h ! or Oh! bring- 
ing to the student no idea of the position on the scale 
| of the note he is practising. The impossibility of 
| reconciling such an expedient with the practice of 
those exercises, by which alone are to be learned 
steadiness of time and certainty of note,—as distinct 
from the association of words,—must strike the most 
superficial observer. It is far easier for the pupil to 
learn the spurious nomenclature of an English or- 
chestra when he has once been grounded in the legi- 
timate alphabet, than upon the vowels and con- 
sonants of the English gamut, to make acquaintance 
with the studies of the Durantes, Steffanis, &c. &e. 
which have produced the great musician singers of 
Europe. The exercises for intervals seem to us 
admirably combined and selected in this Manual 
—beginning with the dry scales, in which some- 
thing of time is taught as well as tone, and end- 
ing with the agreeable two-part songs, set by Mr. 
Hullah to better poetry and of healthier import than 
is to be found in like treatises, which again, cannot 
be properly performed, without some notion of ex- 
pression being inculcated, as well as of exact science. 
Everywhere, too, have been introduced into the ori- 
ginal text, precepts and directions calculated to 
make the English pupil’s mind work on something 
beyond the mere scaffolding of Music: the chapter 
on Transposition may be particularly instanced. 

Of the Hand Alphabet,—or manner of reading off 
the scale upon the fingers, simultaneously with the 
voice,—we have above given our opinion “ in little.” 
But the peculiarity of the Wilhem method, upon 
which we are disposed to lay a yet weightier stress, 
is the manner in which time and rhythm are studied. 
We have seen nothing so thorough-going, so calcu- 
lated to defy slovenliness, or to improve imperfect or- 
ganization. The pupil is compelled to count and read 
and beat his exercise ere he sing it; and sometimes 
to do this in combination with another class, or divi- 
sion, working a different mechanism to produce the 





twenty sluggards dragging by universal consent, or 
dropping those points, without the full developement 
of which no composition can at all be rendered, the 
master has it always in his power, by yoking them 
to a more energetic score, to compel them forwards ; 
thus, less familiarly to speak, making one section of 
his school perform the office of metronome to the 
other. 

Space permitting, we could say much more on this 
Manual ; and examine, point by point, the disciplinal 
methods of administering its precepts. Generally, 
however, to speak, here, and here only, we are in. 
clined to believe, will be found its difficulty. The 
mechanical neatness of the French, the self-denying 
and patient industry of the Germans, are sparingly 
bestowed upon the English. We have stout wills 
of our own, that abide not close schooling and rebel 
against uniformity, as may be seen by the anatomi- 
cally defective pictures of our Exhibition rooms—by 
the diversely diagonal violin bows in our orchestras, 
But (by way of dacapo), without schooling, and a self 
sacrificing uniformity of practice, we shall never be. 
come a really musical people ; and though not a few 
who may take up the Wilhem method, may be dis. 
posed to reject some of its ordinances as trifling and 
superfluous, let it be remembered, that they are the 
fruits of several years’ experience—contrivances ar- 
ranged to meet difficulties which have presented 
themselves; and that it is better in the onset to be 
over-exact and punctilious, for the sake of a handful 
of perfected pupils, than, in the hope of attracting 
thousands, to run the chance of turning them loose 
upon the schools of Engiand, without one among 
them being in the possession of such a code of dis- 
cipline as shall enable him to teach those differently 
organized from himself. 





MISCELLANEA 

Electrotype Seals.—I have succeeded in taking very sharp 
and smooth electrotypes, from scaling-wax impressions, by 
the following simple process, which may interest some of 
your readers. Instead of applying spirits of wine as hitherto 
directed, I hold the sealing-wax impression over the mouth 
of a Florence flask, having a small tube, from which the 
vapour of spirits of wine is proceeding, by the agency of a 
lighted candle placed below ; black lead powder is instantly 
applied by a camel hair brush; and, lastly, a fine point of 
wood being nicely passed over it, produces a burnished sur- 
face. Another plan I have adopted is this: when I remove 
the copper deposit from the sealing wax, I touch the back 
with a soldering iron, for the purpose of tinning the surface, 
and then having poured on lead or the fusible alloy, I obtain 
a sufficient mass to enable me to form a seal.—I am, 

Dublin, 56, Amiens-street. WILL. Lover. 


Duration of Life of Savants in France.—M. Cha- 
teauneuf has collected the names of 900 members of 
the four Academies, who have been nominated since 
1635 to the end of 1838, embracing a period of 200 


years. The following are the periods of their ap- 
pointment :— 
20 to 30 years .eceeeeeeeeeee 138 
eee 
Shall a sedececnevessa ee 
50 4, GO cvepecccccecee 142 
GO 4 70 4p  ccccccccccccce 90 
70 p80 gn cvcccccccsccce 26 
80 ,, 85 ccccccccccesoe 2 


” 

147 of the academicians were born in the southern 
provinces, 156 in those of the east and north, 122 in 
the central provinces, 231 at Paris, and 20 in the 
colonies or abroad. Of the 900 members, 567 be- 
longed to the aneient Academies, and 333 to the In- 
stitute ; 742 are dead ; 156 were alive on the 31st of 
December last. Their combined ages when elected 
was 39,756 years, which gives 44 years for their age 
at nomination. This age is, however, slightly modi- 
fied in the different academies. Thus, for the mem- 
bers of the French Academy, the mean age at nomi- 
nation is 46; for that of Inscriptions, 45 years; and 
41 for that of Sciences. The mean duration of the 
lives of the 742 members deceased, was 67 years and 
10 months, and the mean duration of their acade- 
mic functions 26} years. Ofthe 156 members alive 
in December, 51 were between 60 and 70; 17 from 
70 to 80; and 8 from 80 to 90. Two members of 
the old Academy (Cassini and Pastoret) are still 
alive. 

Animals of the Chalk.—M. Ehrenberg has com- 
municated the result of his continued researches on 
the living animals of the chalk, to the Academy of 
Berlin. He stated that he had received from Berze- 
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which » the Archbishop of Gottenburg had collected 
in the island of Tjoern, in the Cattegat. The most 
important, in a scientific point of view, were twelve 
living species, which had only hitherto been met with 
in a fossil siliceous state in the chalk marls of Calta- 
nisetta in Sicily, and at Oran in Africa. Amongst 
them occurs, in a living state, the Grammatophora 
(hitherto J Navicula) Africana, which has only been 
met with in a fossil state in the marls of Oran; the 
recent Oceanica also has only been met with in the 
marls of Greece. There is also to be met with in 
the waters of the Cattegat a prismatic infusorial form, 
which Ehrenberg has observed in the marls of Oran, 
which would belong to the genus Staurastrum, if it 
could be placed in the subdivision of Infusoria, cha- 
yacterized by a soft vertex (carapace), and which is 
distinguished by having four apertures at the four 
angles. He proposes to class it under a new genus, 
by the title of Amphitetras antediluviana, Among 
the living forms of the Northern seas, he has also 
found one similar to the Dictyocha speculum, but 
spiny, like the D. aculcata of Sicily. Lastly, he has 
discovered a series of eight species of the genus Ac- 
tinocyclus, of the radiated subdivision, destitute of a 
septum, which form the great mass of the silica in 
the chalk marls of Caltanisetta, anc especially of the 
Oran marls, and which are characterized by the 
number of their rays. The species possessing 6, 7, 
8, &e. rays are particularly observable, and which 
are known by the terms 4. biternarius, A. seplenarius, 
&e. In addition to these discoveries, Ehrenberg, 
since this communication, has found in the water of 
Cuxhaven, in the living state, three siliceous Poly- 
thalami of the white chalk, and two siliceous Infu- 
soria of the chalk marl. These are Rofalia globulosa, 
R. perforata, Textilaria globulosa, Gallionella sulcata, 
and Navicula didymus. To these seventeen forms, 
occurring in a living state, and also fossilized in the 
chalk formations, Ehrenberg adds two siliceous infu- 
soria, which have since been detected in the chalk 
marl, viz. Striatella arcuata and Tessella catena. 
These nineteen forms now noticed, combined with 
those announced in October 1839, and June 1840, 
make twenty-one genera and forty species of poly- 
thalami and infusoria, which are now found alive, 
and also occur in a fossil state in the chalk forma- 
tions. 

Skeleton of a Fossil Bird.—Impressions of birds 
have been found in America, but no bones have yet 
been discovered. M. Herman von Mever has how- 
ever lately received from M. Escher, of Zurich, the 
hones of a fossil bird, which were found imbedded 
in the slate of the canton of Glaris in Switzerland. 
These slates, which contain the Chelonia Knorii, were 
considered very ancient, until M. Agassiz showed 
from the fossil fishes, that they were of the same 
age as the chalk. The specimen described by M. 
von Meyer contained the skeleton of a bird, of 
which the wing and foot are distinctly visible. The 
bird appears to have belonged to the Passerine 
tribe. 

Monsoon and Tides at Madras.—According to Mr. 
Taylor, Astronomer at Madras, from an average of 
forty years, the N.E. monsoon sets in on the 19th of 
October, being very rarely so much as ten days 
earlier or later; although the N.E. wind blows till 
the middle of February, its effect seldom extends 
beyond the 10th of December. Along with the wind 
a current sets in along shore, increasing in the course 
of the day and decreasing at night. It reaches its 
maximum velocity on the Ist of ] November, running 
then three miles per hour; and from this time it 
decreases till the 10th of December, when it averages 
about one mile per hour. During this interval the 
sea, on a squally day, rises 2} feet above, and sinks 2$ 
feet below, its mean level ; and in the case of a gale 
of wind, it may possibly reach to double this amount. 
At new and full moon, the amount of tide is 2 feet 
10 inches, and at the quarters 1 feet 9 inches. High 

water occurs 4% 26™ before the moon culminates. 
The mean height of the thermometer at Madras is 
81°.7,and that of the barometer 29.964. The greatest 
quantity of rain 48.75 inches——Madras Journal of 
Science. 





To CorrEesponpENts.—J. B—J. W.—W. G.—C. *C.— 
W. D.—R. W. T. B. received. 


Erratum.—Page 540, col. 2, line 8, for “ after Reynolds,” 
Tead fo Reynolds. 
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price ls. 6d. Published also in Weekly Numbers, price 4d. 

ILLUSTRATED COMMENTARY upon the Old and 


New Testaments, with numerous Woodcuts, re-issue in Monthly 
Parts, Part I1., price 2s. 6d. 


Reign of 
» price 5s, 


published also in 


it Complet: 
THE PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA. Vol. XX., price 7s. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC FOR CHILDREN, Second Series, 
Si " lif 
Arithmetic should be taught, by piifzing, them manner in which 
First Series, price 3s. 


JOURNEY-BOOK — DERBYSHIRE, with twenty- 
oe Weodeuts and a Map of the County, super-royal 16mo. 


6d. 
WTadente-ctnect, July 20, 1841, 
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EDUCATIONAL MODELS, &c. 
MANUFACTURED FOR AND SOLD BY TAYLOR & WALTON, 


28, UprpER GowER-STREET. 


— 
CLAXTON SMORTON 
LONDON 



















































































FRAME WITH WHEEL AND COMPOUND AXLE, CAPSTAN, CRANK AND PILE DRIVER; PULLEYS, SCREW, 
AND ENDLESS SCREW AND WHEEL, 


A SET OF MECHANICAL POWERS; 


CONTAINING 
THE LEVER—WITEEL AND AXLE—A SERIES OF PULLEYS—THE INCLINED PLANE—WEDGE—SCREW; 
WITH EXAMPL OF THE PARALLELOGRAM OF FORCES—CENTRE OF GRAVITY—FRICTION—COL- 
LISION OF ELASTIC BODLES—COMPOUND LEVER. Price 52. 5s. in a Box. 
A Second Set, omitting the Parallelogram of Forces, Collision of Elastic Bodies, and Apparatus for Friction. 
27. 12s. Gd. in a Box. 





Price 


A commoner Set, price l/. 6s. 3d. in a Box; containing the Lever, Wheel and Axle, a Series of Pulleys, the Inclined 


Plane, Wedge, and Screw. 
The folowing Work is intended to accompany the above. 
In feap. 8vo. illustrated with 143 Engravings on Wood, price 3s. Gd. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS: 


Being Familiar Illustrations of the Laws of Motion and Mechanics. 
Intended as a Text Book for Schools and Self-Instruction, as a Companion for the Lecture Room, or for Model Schools. 


“Although peculiarly suited for a particular object—(to accompany the Mechanical Models)—it is, at the samo 
time, one of the best small works that have appeared for illustrating the laws of motion and mechanics.”— 


ATTWOOD’S MACHINE FOR EXPLAINING THE LAWS 


OF FALLING BODIES; 


With Apparatus attached for illustrating the Theory of the Pendulum. Price of Attwood’s Machine with a ‘‘Com- 
panion,” 2/7. 2s. ; Additional Apparatus for the Pendulum, 12. 1s. 


MECHANICAL DIAGRAMS, 


On a large Scale, for the Use of Lecture Rooms, printed on Fifteen large sheets of paper. 


GEOMETRICAL SOLIDS 


To ILLUSTRATE REINER'’S LESSONS ON FORM, and OTHER WORKS ON GEOMETRY. 


Price of the Set, 15s. 


The Set in a Box, 9. 


AN INSTRUMENT FOR TEACHING GEOMETRY, 


Convertible into a Theodolite, Spirit Level, Hadley’s Sextant, and Wollaston’s Goniometer. Price 2/. 12s. 6. in a Box. 


DIAGRAMS IN WOOD, 


To ILLUSTRATE DR. LARDNER'S ‘EUCLID.’ Solid Geometry, Book L The Set of Nine in a Box. 


DRAWING MODELS. 


A BOX of FORMS for constructing various BUILDINGS, GATEWAYS, CASTLES, BRIDGES, &c. The Buildings 
will be found sufficiently large to be drawn from by a numerous Class at the same time. A SMALL TREATISE on 
DRAWING and PERSPECTIVE accompanies the Models. Price 2/. 10s. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOLIDS, 


With which many Hundred Designs may be built. Price 8s. the Box. 
«> ACATALOGUE of SCHOOL BOOKS may be had Gratis on application to the Publishers. 


Price 7s. 6d. 
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NEW WORK EDITED BY “BOZ.” 


With the Magazines, on the Ist of August, will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo., with numerous 


Illustrations by GEorcE CruiksHank, Putz, &c. 


THE PIC-NIC PAPERS, 


BY VARIOUS HANDS. 
Edited by CHAS. DICKENS, Esq. (Boz.) 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


URE DRAWING PAPER.—To Artists 
rs.—A Pure Drawing Paper has long been a 

fesideratum ¢ ent valuable Drawings having been seriously 
injured by the chemical properties of the paper, and its unsuit- 


ableness for the Pure Drawing Paper, made under 
the advice and direction of an eminent Artist, and stamped with 
his Initials, J. D. H. -may now be had. Herewith i = subjoined 
a Copy of a Letter : to the mm the sub- 
jec c 





y.) 

2 "i Govdon-eanare, June 14, 1841. 
During these last six months I have made many trials of the 
new Drawing Paper, which you have made at my suggestion, 
and under my advice. By the production ofthis Paper I do not 
hesitate to say that you have conferred a real benefit on the art 
of Painting in Water Colours; as the Painter can now procure a 
material on which he. can perfectly rely, it being es and free 
from th D sed in the 
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Or, ILLUSTRATIONS of the SYMBOLS, PHILOSOPHY, 
SUPERSTITIONS, LAWS, GOVERNMENT, EDUCATION, and 


~Phis day i is published, in 1 vol. 8vo., with a Drawing of the present Emperor, and other Illustrations, 


price 12s. cloth, 


C HIN A, 


LITERATURE of the CHINESE. 


Derived from ORIGINAL SOURCES, and accompanied with DRAWINGS from 


NATIVE WORKS. 
By SAMUEL KIDD, 


PROFESSOR OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Printed for TAYLOR & WALTON, Booksellers and Publishers to University College, Upper Gower- 


ANTIQUITIES, CUSTOMS, 
































Price 7s. cloth 


























Part 1. 2nd Thousand, 
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Price 5s. 6d. 
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) R. BENTLEY 






by Wh Croik 







‘Inheritance.’ Form 





atthe end of the — J 





AStory of the Da 
ll. 











IV. THE TORY BA 







Vines.’ 3 vols. 







March of Intellect. 


Thousand. Price 10s. cloth. 7 . : 
Scotland and the Sesteh ; ; or, the Western Circuit. | 


Shetland and the "Shetlanders; or, the Northern " 
Circuit. Part II. With a Map of the Route. 2nd ‘Thousand. handsome Pocket Velame, peine Se. 
LAC KS PICTU RESQUE 

to the BMGl ISH_LAKES; with a Map of the District. 
By SYDNEY HALL. Charis of the I ue and 
Scenery, on Wood and Steel, engraved t a 
Forrest, after Drawings by Montague Stanley, : 
Price 3s | son, junior, and Sargeut. Containing c 
of allthe Routes, with the Distances ace 


Il. 
A New Novel of Fashional Life, in 3 vols. 
Edinburgh: William Whyte & Co. London: Longman & Co. 


For Young People, 
Holiday House: a series of Tales, 3rd Thousand. 


Charlie Seymour ; or, the Good Lady and the Bad 
Lady. 2nd edition, enlarged. 
ln the Press, and to be eee! in , ne by the same 


NOW READY, AND TO BE HAD AT THE LIBRARIES, 


Pax LY 


Il. 
THE LITTLE WIFE, and BARONET’S DAUGHTERS. 
By ™ — aw. 


TRADITIONS OF WESTERN GERMANY. 
By Capt. — KNOX. 


HENRY OF MONMOUTH 08. THE FIELD OF 
GINCO 
By Major MICHEL. 


vi. 
HOME SCENES AND FOREIGN RECOLLECTIONS, 
By Lady CHATTERTON. 


Vil. 
WALDEMAR; OR, THE VICTORIOUS. 
From the Danish, by a LADY. 
Vill. 
TWO SUMMERS IN NORWAY. 
The Angler in_ Ireland.” 
§ Saunders & _& Otley, eee Cc onduit-street. 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS :— 
GUY FAWKES; an Historical Romance. By W. | - L AND. Engraved by SYDNEY HALL, and beautifully 
siemeanee mo tot age se > Maa. With numerous Illustrations | colour 
(On the 28th i ye ose ry Charles Bl ack, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
I AUEHOWS MIN p: THE BOOK OF TITLE- | —————— — 
PAGES. Edited by M. F. TUPPER, Esq. M-A., Author of 
‘Proverbix! Philosophy,’ Xe. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
iL. DESTINY. 


WORKS NOW REA 
1. THE OLD “EARL AND His YOUNG WIFE: | * Gem eS 


THE HISTORY” OF DUELLING; comprising 
Narratives of the most remarkable Personal Encounters fon 
Author af" Curiosities of Medical Experiences Pag amy oo‘ Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper oflice, respect- 

TH SBAND; and The | fully informs ibe trade, ortigts, ephe 
wou AN OF A CERTAIN AGE, faite ty Mrs. GORE, Au- | PURE ER AMES oP hee cen eae 
iT Oj t AR ters.” _ 
ORY BYRON ER or TORIES, WHIGS, | Beers attempted. Ma 
By ONE WHO KNOWS THEM. 


V. THE QUEEN’S POISONER; or, FRANCE IN 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Miss LOUISA STUART 
COSTE ELLO, Author of * A Summer amongst the Bocages and | and room borderin; 


lll. THE LOVER AN 


= RADICALS: a Novet. 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


WORKS BY CATHERINE SINCLAIR, | NEW WORK FOR SCHOOLS, 

ODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS; or, the | 

q 7th Thousand. Price 7s. cloth. 
Modern Society ; or, the March of Intellect. ihe | | 

conclusion of *Modern Accomplishments.’ 6th Th 





| —Baptist Megazin 


In royal 16mo. with Frontispiece by Branston, price 3° 3s. 
MPORTANT TRUTHS in SIMPLE V ERSE. 
Being a Collection of Original Poems on Religious and 
| Miscellanec us Subjects, for the Use of Young Pers« 
* Some of the compositions are, 


. Xr , | rank with the best that ever proc eeded from the pen of either of 
Hill and V alley; or, Wales and the Welsh. 3rd | those ingenious ae useful writers, Dr. Watts or Jane Taylor.” 


in our loheuent. “worthy to 


London: i. Souter, School Library, Fleet-street. 





jects along the several Roads. 


LACK’S ECO 
THROUGH G Padang 


vi. 


coloured. 





Burlington-street, July 24 





(To be published with the Magazines 


GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS FOR 








eatly bound in clotl 

LAC KS" “PICTU RESQU = 
SCOTLAND, containing an 

Light Engraved Charts of Ros ads and Int ‘ ans 
I. of Edinburgh and Glasgow, numerous v iews OF th ne Sce nery on 
RECO RODS. Wood and Steel, and a copious Itinerary. 
By LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. 





Ill. 


2 Price 3s. 67. bound in cloth 
LACK’S ECONOMICAL 
SCOTLAND ; containing an accurate Itinerary aan Tra- 
velling Map, with Descriptive Notices of all the Interesting Ob- 


Iv. 
In a Pocket V NOI price 2s. 6d. " 

LACK'S ECONOMICAL GUIDE 
THROUGH EDINBURGH, 

with Descriptions of the Public Buildings and Institutions, and 
of the Pleasure Excursions in the watgnbensbeed ; illustrated 
¥ with a Map of the City, and other Engravings. 
ADVENTURES OF SUSAN HOPLEY; ve 
Or, CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


Arranged in Four Walks, 


Price One NOR stitched, 


with Descriptions of the Public bas, ' a Plan of the ¢ ity. 


e 2s. 6d. in a Portable Case 
L ACK'S. oT RAV ELLING 
LAND. Engraved by SYDNEY HALL, and beautifully 
Vil. 
in a Portable Ca 
Bracks rT R AV EL LING 
lew - LAND. Engraved by SYDNEY HALL, and beautifully 
“WILL, IMMEDIATELY | ured a Ver. 
LACK’S TRAVELLING 


MAP of SCOT- 


PATENT C ARPET. 
DANKS, PATENTEE Lor Ay Fee L RSELY-COLOURED 

By the Author of ‘e Marriage,’ and i“ AIN CARE 

: the New Volume of * THE STANDARD DANKS & SON respectfully invite the N 

OVELS AND now As CES.” e bility, Gentry, and Public, toinspect this Novel and E ~~ 

gant Carpet, combining the beauty and effect of the best brussels 

fthe expense.—9s8 and 99, Hatton-garden. 
arpet, Bedding, and Floor Cloth Warehouse. 








~w UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 78, 


holsterers, and the public, 
KING GLASSES and PIC- 
the tad best ee at prices never 
my 3 had ent post to 

any part of the kingdom, RRok See SOF DRAWINGS, re- 
presenting the qnact patierns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented 
designs made expressly for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
. Old frames repaired and regilt. 
resilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for oe delivery. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, — goods not approved of in three money 


manufacture of all hone and which so seriously. endan er the 
of every work of art produced upon Nor are 
the texture and surface among the least of the 1. B.. your 
new Paper possesses,—You are welcome to make use of this in 
any way you may — propet. J.D. HARDING.” 
Sold by ‘al ‘he Drawing a 
TEN 7 . . : 
ATENT SPELTER PAINT.—This Paint is 
adapted for all purposes which other paint is now used 
for, and may be confidently recommended to the notice of the 
public. When applied to iron its effect may be compared to that 
bf the galvanization of the metal ; it resists the influence of the 
weather, of soit and sea water, and of the fumes in chemical 
works. When applied to wood, it gets so hard that the most 
intense heat of the sun makes no impression upon it, and will 
not. make it blister and peel off. Applied to damp walls, or in 
positions which are much exposed, it affords a powerful protec- 
tion against moisture and saltpetre. When it is used upon softer 
substances, such as paper, pasteboard, linen, plaster of ay Lg 
produces equally satisfactory results.—Apply to Jas. Le C 
Agent, 26, Moorgate-street ; or, by letter, to H. P. hocencee’ 
patentee and sole manufacturer, 4, Mark-lane. 








PENNY POSTAGE ADVANTAGEOUS TO 
ILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH.—STEEDMAN’S 
SOOTHING POW DERS.—The good effects of these Powders in 
poceceving a healthy state of the constitution during teething, 
ave now had twenty years’ experience, (the Proprietor first 
gave them to his own children with great benefit,) during which 
time thousands of children have been relieved annually from 
all those distressing symptoms which children suffer while cut- 
ting teeth, viz. feverish heats, fits, convulsions, sickness of 
stomach, and debility, accompanied with relaxation of the 
bowels, and eer le of the gums. ae Melee and sold in 
packets, at ls. 14d. Steedman, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey ; 
tnd cold by sll Chesiste and Medicine Vendere in the United 
Kingdom. Any lady wishing to try them, by inclosing a shillin 
in a letter to the proprietor, will receive a packet by return o! 
post, free of expense. 
R THE GROWTH OF HAIR, 
Ow LAN DS MACASSAR OIL, a Vegetable 
» Production.—The only article that prox red and restores 
HAIR; also WHISKERS, MUSTACHIOS, and EYE-BROWS ; 
prevents Hair from falling off or turning grey to the latest comed 
of life; changes grey hair to its original CoLou r—frees it from 
scurf, and makes it beautifully SOFT, CURLY, and GLOSSY. 
In dressing HAIR, it keeps it tirm in the curl, uninjured by damp 
weather, crowded rooms, the dance, or in the exercise of riding. ‘To 
Children, it is invaluable, as it lays a foundation for a MEAUTE. 
FUL HEAD OF HAI 
Caution—Ask for “ ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,” and ob- 





ol serve their NAME and ADDRESS, in red, on the new envelope ; 


- 
=e 


x ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, Li LONDOR. 
Counter-signe JE ROWLAND. 
The words “ ROW LAND" S MACASSAR OIL” oa written on 
the back of the Label nearly 1,500 times, containing 29,028 letters, 
The lowest price is 3s. 6d. ; the next price is 7s.; 10s. 6d. and 21s, 
er bottle. 
Impostors call theirtrash the* GENUINE, and omit the * &’ in 
the signature, offering it or re under the lure of being cheap. 
ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL is sold by the Proprietors as 
cheve. and by and by respecta’ rle P orfomers and | M edicine V enders, 


JiR JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID MAG- 
NESIA.—On the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent it 
is unnecessary to enlarge; but the Fluid preparation of Sir 
James Murray is now the most valued by the profession, as it 
entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous concretions 
usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. It is 
justly esteemed as a remedy for Indigestion, Heartburn, Acidity 
of the Stomach, and in Gouty Habits; also as an absolute s spe- 
cific in Sea Sickness, and for the febrile affections incident to 
c hildhood it is invaluable. Sold in Bottles at 1s., 2s, 6d., 3s. 6d., 
5s. 6d., lls., and 2ls. each, by W. Bailey, Wolverhampton; 
Hannay & Dietric hsen, 63, ‘Oxiord-street, London, and by all 
chemists. It will be requisite to observe that every bottle has 
the signature of Sir James Murray on the label, as there are 
spartans imitations offered for sale by some unprincipled Medi- 
cine en 


. . r, 

UTLER’s TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POW- 
DER.—All the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz Spring 
which are usually offered to the public in two separate portions, 
are here, by a process which prevents any spontaneous action 
upon each other, combined in one compound powder,—the effer- 
vescing solution of which in water is nearly tasteless. Being i in- 
closed in a bottle, it will, when kept securely corked, remain 
aninjured w humidity during the longest sea voyage or land 
journey. e solution, besides being more palateable, is made 
in much less time, and with infinitely. less trouble than that pro- 

duced with the two powders prepared in the usual way.—Sol 
~ 2s. 6d. bottles, (which are inclosed in a case, and accom anied 























by a measure and spoon,) by the preparer, Thomas tler, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside—and J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street—Lon- 
don : may be obtained also of Davenport & Stedman, 20, Water- 
7 place, Edinburgh ; or, ae £ order, farouse any Druggist or 

Medical Establishment.—* No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. 
eat s. If procured elsewhere, be careful to order “ Butler's” 
Tasteless Seidlitz Powder, and to observe the address. 


Ts 4 APERITIVE FOUNTAIN will procure 
ny moment a passage of the bowels merely with a 
little water, which ought to induce persons to abandon the in- 
jurious habit of taking purgatives for the removal of costiveness. 
This elegant little apparates, (invented by Dr. Scott in lieu of 
lavement machines,) admits no air; requires no preliminary ad- 
justing; may be carried ready filled to any y+ in the port et; 
its a plication calls for no art or tact; and the most mrvo.s 
invalid or timid lady may use it easily. SOUND MAGNIFickS 
ave, also, been constructed (by the above professional gentle- 
man) ‘sufficiently diversified to suit every kind and degree of 
deafness, and to allow each individual to choose the magnifvi 
power by which he may hear public speakers ; and, by meens o! 
small magnifiers concealed from observation, to be restore 
the pleasure of social conversation. The kind suitable to any 
person can be selected for them, if to Messe forward particulars 
(including an order for pa [V——- to eorrs. . pe and peek, 
managers of Dr. coae’s epesitor = three 
from Exeter H a small HYD RAULIC’ MACHINE. 








which a lady may aa in the hand for her amusement in 
watering 


plants and flowers. 
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GILBERT’S MODERN ATLAS OF THE EARTUHL 


With DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS by ROBERT MUDIE, Esq. 





Wnes the publication of GILBERT'S MODERN ATLAS was first announced, it will 
be in the recollection of many of the subseribers, that it was to be completed in Twenty- 
tive Parts, containing a total of Fifty single Maps, and four pages of letter-press to each 
part. This extent of the Work was adhered to, until almost all the Maps of Europe and 
its divisions were in the hands of the public. 

When the geography of Asia came under notice, it was found that,in order to do justice 
to the work, some extension must be given beyond what the Proprietor had announced. 
The necessity for this arose out of the discoveries made in the east of Asia, in Africa, and 
in South America, since any of the previous Atlases were published,—or if any have been 
published since, they have been mere copies of the old methods of division. ‘To get rid of 
this difficulty the best way, and the most useful one to the work, appeared to be to give 
Fight additional Maps. It was for the good of the publication that this extension was 
resulved on, and the Subscribers must have appreciated its advantages, for not one word 
of complaint has been heard of by the Proprietor, and the public encouragement of the 
Work has gone on increasing at a more rapid rate than when the Twenty-five single parts 
only were expected. 

This has been perceived by the Proprietor, and it has induced him to make a few 
further improvements, which will give no inconsiderable increase of value to the Atlas. 
One of these is the giving of two plates, expressing at one view a pictorial chart of the 
mountains and waterfalls, the lengths of the rivers, and the size and form of the lakes in each 
hemisphere, so that the lengths, altitudes, and extents, may be compared by inspection. 
A second improvement will be the adaptation, to a Mercator’s Chart, of lines, showing the 








known extent of the land at a number of important epochs. The body of this chart will cor. 
respond to the present state of knowledge; and the extents of the progress of geographical 
discovery at lie different epochs will be marked by outlines. A short summary of the progress 
of geographical knowledge will be given, which, with the chart itself, will form perfectly new 
Jeatures in an Atlas. . 

In order to render the whole as complete as it can be made, a valuable and COPIOUS 
CONSULTING INDEX, containing upwards of 50,000 names of places, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, with their Latitudes and Longitudes, and the number of the Map in whieh 
each place is to be found, will be issued. The preparation of such an index requires im- 
mense labour; and eight experienced hands have been employed for eight months on the 
present one. It will form an important appendix to the Atlas, and prove very useful for 
consultation. 

From the above enumeration it will be seen that the labour of the Proprietor, and those 
employed by him, has been immense; but he hopes it will be found useful; and he looks 
with some confidence to a CONTINUATION and EXTENSION of that patronage for the present 
work, for which he has now to express his grateful acknowiedgments. fle also hopes to 
retain the Subscribers for the ENGLISiHT COUNTIES, which wiil be commenced shortly 
after the completion of the Atlas, on a somewhat larger scale, and with such new ayp 
ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, that he trusts it will be considered a truly NATIONAL Work. 

Though the Atlas will continue to be kept on sale in Parts, present Subscribers are 
recommended to complete their copies without delay. 


Contents of the Fifty-six Single and Two Double Maps. 


The World in Hemispheres—Ditto, on Mercator’s Projection, with circles of the Pro- 
gress of Geographical Discovery—Europe—England and Wales—Scotland—lreland—France 
—bBelgium—Holland—Prussia—Sweden and Norway—Denmark—Russia—Greece—Spain 
and Portugal—Germany, North and South—Switzerland—Austria—ltaly, North and South 
—Turkey in Europe—Asia, General—Central, No. 1—Ditto, No. 2—Ditto, No. 3—China 
—Assam—Malay Peninsula, &¢c.—Oriental Islands—Turkey in Asia—Arabia—Persia— 
, North and South—Cabool, Affghanistan, Beloochistan, &c.—Syria and Palestine— 





Africa—Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli—Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia—Cape Colony— | 


Guinea, Nigritia, Senegambia, Madagascar, Mozambique, &ce.—North America—DBritish 
and Russian America—Canadas—U nited States—Mexico and California—Guatemalia, and 
West India Islands—South America, General Map—South America, in four Maps, in- 
cluding Colombia, Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, La Plata, Chili, Patagonia, &c.—Australia—Van 
Dieman’s Land—Pictorial Comparative View of the Mountains and Waterfalls of each 
Hemisphere—Comparative Chart of the Length of the Rivers in each Hemisphere—Com- 
| parative View of the size and form of the Lakes of each Lemisphere. 


The Descriptive Letter-press by ROBERT MUDIE, is equal to 720 pages of an ordinary 8vo. volume, exclusive of the IWustrated Introduction on the Races of Mankind and 
; their Habitations. 


The Prices, in Patent Binding, will be as follow :— 


WITHOUT THE CONSULTING INDEX, 
To be published on August 1. 
Handsomely and strongly bound in cloth ..... 
Ditto, half-bound turkey morocco extra ..... 


++-£2 10 0 
215 0 


WITH THE CONSULTING INDEX.* 
Tobe published Sept. 1. 
Iandsomely and strongly bound in cloth ........ piabenes cowesnceee aa @ 
Ditto half-bound turkey morocco extra......... peace 3.3 0 


As the patent binding, though very convenient and strong when done, is rather a tedious process, those wishing to have bound copies are respectfully solicited to forward their names to the 
7 Puwilishers as early as may be convenient. 
* Some idea may be formed of the small addition that is charged for the lndex, from the fact that it will cost the Proprietor upwards of 700/., and if produced for separate publication only, 


could not be sold tor less than 20s, 





On OCTOBER Ist will be published, PART I. 
TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY, 


GILBERT’S 
COUNTY ATLAS OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES; 


With Descriptive Letter-press, and the new Population Returns. 


The Maps to this Work will allbe DRAWN ON A UNIFORM SCALE, and engraved on such 
a principle, that, on the completion of the Work, the whole of the Maps may be joined 
together, and form A LARGE GENERAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


On the Ist of OCTOBER will be published, PART I. of an interesting Work, copiously 
and splendidly illustrated, entitled 


THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF GEOGRAPHY, 


By Rozsert Mupte. 
Extract from the Preface to ‘ Mudie’s World Described, familiarly but philosophically’ 


‘I have for many years been preparing materials for a more extensive work on the 
phenomena and productions of terrestrial nature, including man among the number, and 
tracing the progressive history of the whole. This work will be entitled the ‘ Philosophy 
of Geography.’ To do justice to a subject at once so extensive and so important, will 
demand much labour’and attention, and no small breadth of description. It will be 
wholly original both in plan and in execution; and it will be brought out in the first style 
of the art, with numerous illustrations, drawn from all those departments of nature which 
are calculated to throw pictorial light on the present state, past history, and anticipated 
future condition, of our planet and its inhabitants. As the ground-work of the ‘ Philo- 
sophy of Geography,’ will be my own personal experience in teaching Geography as a 
science—the grand science of nature and of man—to students of advanced age, for many 
years, and as I have let slip no opportunity of adding to this experience, 1 trust the book 
will deserve and meet with encouragement from that public, among whom the desire of 
knowledge is now so ardent, so widely diffused, and so much on the increase. The work 
will be complete in twenty monthly parts.” 


LONDON: GRATTAN & GILBERT, 


Map Agents, by Appointment, to 


Part L to Il. price only 2s. each Part, to be completed in Ten, 


PRIOR’S VIEWS OF SHIPPING. 


Each Part will contain Three large Drawings (size 20 inches by 134) and Descriptive 
Letter-press. 


Just published, Parts I. to X. price 6d. each, 


PRIOR’S DRAWING BOOK ; 


Containing four large quarto pages of Examples, selected with the greatest care, and form- 
ing, in connexion with each other, a regular Series of Drawings showing the progress of 
the Art from the simplest to the most elaborate form. Each Number also includes twe 
pages of Instruction. 

The extraordinary demand the Publishers have received for these Works by Mr. Prior, 
sufficiently proves how much such works, at a reasonable price, were needed by the 
Public. 


Parts I. to IV. price Is. to be completed in Fourteen Monthly Parts, illustrated by 
120 fine Engravings, 


GILBERT’S SPLENDID PICTORIAL EDITION OF 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


Witu corrovs Notes anp Lire. 


COMPANION to GILBSERT’S MODERN ATLAS. 


In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. price 6s. 


THE WORLD DESCRIBED, 


FAMILIARLY BUT PHILOSOPHICALLY. 
By R. Mupre. 


51, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
Her Majesty's Board of Ordnance. 








A detailed Catalogue of G. & G.’s Maps, Miscellaneous Publications, the Ordnance Survey of England and Wales, (including the prices of the County Maps 
and the Environs of the large Towns, issued by the Board,) &c., may be had gratis by post, or through the Booksellers, by whom Orders for the above 
Publications are received. 
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London 3 James Houmas, 4, Took's ( Court, © bancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the 
Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents ; for SCOTLAND, 


ATHENAUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joun Francis; andsoldby al 
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